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ers of the Ingersoll have ever accom- 
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all dandruff from the scalp and destroys 
the dandruff germs. ‘‘ To dandruff is #4 
to prevent baldness.’’ 
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THE MOST INSPIRING ESTATE IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


The First of a Series of Articles on “The Gentleman Farmer in New England,” 
Wherein Are Pointed Out the Right and Wrong Tendencies 
in Country and Suburban Living 


By NATHANIEL 


| YHE most inspiring estate in New 

England, and indeed in the United 

States, is that of Professor Charles 
Sprague Sargent, at Brookline, Mass. Yet it 
has nospecialty; it has nothing for show; it 
has no‘complete collection of anything; and 
I doubt if it has ever taken any important 
prize for cattle, fruits, or plants of any kind. 
On the other hand, it is the best specimen 
of landscape-gardening in America, because 
every department of country life is here rep- 
resented in due proportion, without extrava- 
gance or faddism, and all are blended into a 
beautiful and useful picture which is nothing 
short of exquisite. The place is great be- 
cause it mirrors a life which represents the 
highest ideal any American country gen- 
tleman can have. And, in particular, it has 
a stirring message for the rising generation 
that has inherited wealth. 

It is not my ideal of life to make a for- 
tune in business and have the best stock 
farm in New England. I have no quarrel 
with the business life or with the owning of 
several abiding-places, but I maintain that 
it is only by devoting one’s life to pure sci- 
ence or to humanity that a man can develop 
the highest reaches of his nature. The only 
man whose life I can compare with that of 
Professor Sargent is Charles Darwin. Dar- 
win used his inherited wealth for nothing 
that Americans seem to care for. His for- 
tune and his working hours were devoted 
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to pure science. He never aimed at revolu- 
tionizing thought. The fact that his dis- 
coveries have been of great practical value 
was wholly incidental. So, too, with Pro- 
fessor Sargent. His life-work is ‘“ The 
Silva of North America,” which nobody but 
libraries and millionaires can afford, for it 
costs $350 a set. Yet it is fundamental to 
the study of forestry, for it describes and 
pictures every kind of tree that grows wild 
north of Mexico. 

Forty summer homes, costing more than 
a quarter of a million each, they tell me, 
were built in the Berkshire Hills within a 
period of fourteen years. Yet twenty years 
from now, if I live, I expect to see most of 
them in a melancholy condition. I would 
not shoulder a gun to protect a $900,000 
house at Lenox, Newport, or Tuxedo, no 
matter how perfect an example of archi- 
tectural art it may be, if I felt that it per- 
sonified ill-gotten wealth and tendencies 
subversive of our republic; but I would 
gladly give my life, if necessary, to help 
save what the Sargent estate stands for. The 
grandchildren of the present owners of most 
American estates will probably not have 
money enough to keep them up, and the 
next crop of millionaires will not want to 
live on them either. It is more “fun” to 
make your own home. A mian wants to 
live his own life. And everybody feels in- 
stinctively that these palatial summer homes 
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as a Class are not the “real thing,” as the 
Sargent estate is. 

There are two reasons why the children 
who inherit great American estates do not, 
as a rule, love them: they run too exclu- 
sively to specialties, and the spirit which 
animates them is SHOW. But no one can 
see the Sargent estate without feeling that 
here is a priceless treasure that ought to 
belong to the people forever, as a perpet- 
ual source of inspiration to painters, po- 
ets, and landscape designers; as a rural park 
for the refreshment of those who are ground 
down by a great city; and as a memorial of 
a man who has done much to make the 
metropolitan park system of Massachu- 
setts the best in the world. 

We shall get right to the heart of this 
matter by examining the picture on page 
138. The important thing is not the house, 
the lake, or the flowers; it is the great stretch 
of lawn, of which we here get only a tantal- 
izing glimpse. There are at least three great 
open spaces which are, roughly speaking, as 
long as one or two city blocks and twice as 
wide. There are no trees scattered in these 
meadows, but on every side they are bound- 
ed by masses of woods that completely shut 
out the world. Cattle graze peacefully here 
within the limits of a city which, with its 
suburbs, harbors a million souls. It is not 
the bigness of these vistas or the high price 
per square foot that is significant. The les- 
son for us is that the restfullest scene on 
earth for a city man is a stretch of green 
grass bordered by trees. This means more 
to the average person than rocks, water, 
mountains, or seashore, because it epito- 
mizes the farm life of the millions. It sug- 
gests the whole thing,— freedom, youth, 
those who are gone, the hope of the future. 

There is nothing showy about a lawn or 
meadow — only peacefulness. No wonder 
our newly rich find it slow! They prefer 
formal gardens, pergolas, Italian  well- 
curbs, marble fountains, geometrical flower- 
buds full of intense color, or twenty miles 
of fancy white fencing, with a Crimson 
Rambler and a hydrangea at each alter- 
nate post. But you have only to visit such 
places to see that their owners do not know 
what life is. Their mansions, their armies 
of dependents, the vast structures in which 
they breed prize-winning horses, catile, 
sheep, dogs, and poultry — it is too much 
like business, too much like the city. A 


city man needs for the refreshment of his 
soul something as different as possible from 
the city. That thing is an ample rural 
scene, and the essence of that is a broad, 
open stretch of grass bounded by shrubbery 
and trees. 

This idea is in fact the fundamental prin- 
ciple of landscape gardening, and it is as 
true of the 25 x roo foot city lot as of the 
country gentleman’s estate. Yet the begin- 
ner almost invariably spoils his place by 
scattering trees and shrubs over his front 
lawn. His first idea is to make his home 
grounds look as different as possible from 
the wild, and the nurseryman or cheap 
botcher who calls himself a landscape- 
gardener encourages him to fill his yard 
with cut-leaved, weeping, and variegated 
plants such as never appear upon the 
face of nature — Tea’s weeping mulberry, 
Wier’s cut-leaved maple, purple beech, 
and golden elder. These things are not 
wrong in themselves. Neither is spice. But 
a place composed largely of them is as ridic- 
ulous as the appendix to “‘ Lord” Timothy 
Dexter’s book, which, you remember, was 
composed wholly of punctuation-marks! 

To a botanist Professor Sargent’s place 
is of extraordinary interest because of its 
great variety of rare species. But if you 
were to drive casually through the place 
you might never suspect its botanical value. 
The rare things are in the background, or 
used only when needed to enliven a scene. 
Everywhere the native vegetation is dom- 
inant. I do not believe there is a conspic- 
uous “‘double”’ flower or a solitary gaudy 
althea on the estate. Professor Sargent 
wants nothing on his place that is not har- 
monious with a New England landscape. 
Frederick Law Olmsted “and Charles 
Sprague Sargent impressed that idea upon 
the people of Boston in connection with 
their parks, and that is why the Boston park 
system is the best in the world,— because 
its spirit is restfulness, not show; a repro- 
duction of a New England landscape, not 
a tropical landscape or a conventional 
scene composed of cosmopolitan elements. 
The other parks, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, tend to look alike, because they 
use chiefly tender bedding-plants which are 
costly, ephemeral, loud, garish — not the 
simple, homely, permanent trees and shrubs 
that grow in the neighborhood. 

The newly rich alway want to change 
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the face of nature. There is a Pittsburg son 
on Long Island who is spending a fortune 
destroying all the natural contours that 
make his place distinctive and lovable, in 
order to get the biggest level field in the 
neighborhood. Contrast the water picture 
on page 136. Professor Sargent made that 
pond, but you would never know it. Na- 
ture suggested it, for there was a wet, low 
place there. Anybody can transform such 
a menace to health into a beauty-spot by 
excavating it and using the muck fertilizer. 
But “anybody” prefers a cement basin 
with its rim sticking up a foot above the 
ground; water higher than the earth-level; 
dying gladiators spouting forth a fountain; 
a Japanese tea-house; or forty kinds of 
water-lilies with a large label standing up 
above each. 

“Wild gardening’’ suggests to the busi- 
ness man only a border of wild-flowers 
without a background, an idea which nat- 
urally does not excite him. It is the spirit 
of wildness that is important; whether the 
plants are native or exotic is of no conse- 
quence, provided they are permanent, cheap, 
interesting, and planted in such a way that 
they look like wild flowers. Those flowers 
beside the lake (pages 136 and 138) are the 
poet’s narcissus, which are naturalized in 
the grass and increase without care. Every 
May their fragrant white flowers appear in 
myriads, so that Wordsworth’s vision of the 
daffodils is here realized, albeit in white in- 
stead of yellow. . 


“ Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” 


And what do such pictures cost as com- 
pared with formal gardens? These bulbs 
you can buy for only five dollars a thousand! 
By the time you want to mow the long grass 
you can do so without harming the bulbs, 
for their foliage has ripened and fallen prone 
upon the ground. I stood last summer at 
Tuxedo’s famous sunken garden, where I 
saw every kind of vivid bedding-plant blend- 
ed in a color-scheme and geometrical de- 
sign of the utmost brilliance and complexity. 
The only thoughts aroused were sordid or 
sad,— the cost of it and the folly of it, for 
the soul of the thing was show. But in 
nature-like surrounding, like those of the 
Sargent estate, 


> 


“The meanest flower that blows can stir 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” 


Formal gardening is necessary about a 
great house, but the moment it spreads 
over the landscape and becomes dominant 
or pretentious it ministers to pride and be- 
gins to starve the spirit. “‘If I had but two 
loaves of bread in the world,” said Moham- 
med, ‘‘I would sell one and buy narcissi to 
feed my soul.” 

I do not think specializing is wrong. It is 
the spirit of the age, and Americans seem 
to have a genius for it. I would not dis- 
courage any one who wants an Italian gar- 
den where it fits, or an establishment to 
produce certified milk, or a farm for breed- 
ing trotting-horses or anything that he 
likes. But remember this, ye builders of 
country homes, your children will not pre- 
serve them unless they are lovable, and they 
will not be lovable unless they have that 
vague something I alluded to — that spirit 
we vainly try to set forth by talking of 
“balance,” “ proportion,” “‘harmony,” and 
the like. 

Nor do I make a demigod of Sargent. 
Some botanists do not like his system of 
nomenclature. Many gardeners believe 
he has helped to cripple the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by giving it an in- 
efficient and inappropriate building. A 
street-car conductor once told me he was 
a traction magnate and the “boss’’ of 
Brookline. I know nothing about such 
things, but this I do know: everything about 
his place rings true. If I need to see.him, 
I do not look for him in the market, for I 
am reasonably sure of finding him at the 
Arnold Arboretum, peacefully picking a 
flower to pieces under a magnifying-glass 
and writing a book on shrubs for the people, 
like his “ Manual of Trees,” which pic- 
tures every kind that grows wild in North 
America. I have no doubt he is a good 
citizen,— his park record shows me that,— 
but I know his mind is not on public office. 
He would rather be looking for a hardy 
persimmon in the backwoods of China, 
where he found a peach that extended 
the range of peach-culture several hun- 
dred miles northward in America. On his 
grounds you may see the first specimen of 
the Japanese barberry ever planted in 
America, yet I do not believe he touched a 
dollar of the fortunes that have been made 
in distributing this and other trees and 
shrubs from Japan— a country that has 
probably enriched our gardens with per- 
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manent plants more than all the rest of the 
world put together. He would rather write 


a book on the trees of Japan, which you 


never heard of and only scientists will 
buy. 
I know I have n’t given you any idea of 
what the Sargent estate is like. But who 
can? Life is greater and more interesting 
than any account of it. I want you to see 
the Sargent estate for yourself. Watch the 
newspapers in late May, or when azaleas 
are about to bloom. Perhaps the estate 
will be open again this. year on one or two 
Sundays. It is worth a trip from the farthest 


corners of New England to see his rhodo- 
dendrons in bloom. But even if the papers 
are silent, go anyhow to Jamaica Plain, 
when the lilacs or viburnums are in bloom, 
and see the Arnold Arboretum, for that will 
give you the spirit of Professor Sargent and 
of his estate. It will illustrate all that I am 
contending for better than any book of 
pictures. You are sure to see many beauti- 
ful trees and shrubs you never dreamed of, 
and their names are there, if you want them. 
And, no matter what your fortune, or style 
of living, you can find something there 
worth bringing into your life. 


[Eprtor’s Nore. The next article will show what a wonder- 
jul transformation can be wrought in the wooded hill country of 
New England by anybody who can afford to put even as litile as 
$1,500 into a summer home, house and all. It will contain a prac- 
ticable scheme for week-end commutation, showing how to take an 
abandoned farm oj ten-dollar-an-acre land and make it the basis of 


a delightjul, new type of country living.| 
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the face of nature. There is a Pittsburg son 
on Long Island who is spending a fortune 
destroying all the natural contours that 
make his place distinctive and lovable, in 
order to get the biggest level field in the 
neighborhood. Contrast the water picture 
on page 136. Professor Sargent made that 
pond, but you would never know it. Na- 
ture suggested it, for there was a wet, low 
place there. Anybody can transform such 
a menace to health into a beauty-spot by 
excavating it and using the muck fertilizer. 
But “anybody” prefers a cement basin 
with its rim sticking up a ‘»o0t above the 
ground; water higher than he earth-level; 
dying gladiators spouting forth a fountain; 
a Japanese tea-house; or forty kinds of 
water-lilies with a large label standing up 
above each. 

“Wild gardening’’ suggests to the busi- 
ness man only a border of wild-flowers 
without a background, an idea which nat- 
urally does not excite him. It is the spirit 
of wildness that is important; whether the 
plants are native or exotic is of no conse- 
quence, provided they are permanent, cheap, 
interesting, and planted in such a way that 
they look like wild flowers. Those flowers 
beside the lake (pages 136 and 138) are the 
poet’s narcissus, which are naturalized in 
the grass and increase without care. Every 
May their fragrant white flowers appear in 
myriads, so that Wordsworth’s vision of the 
daffodils is here realized, albeit in white in- 
stead of yellow. 


“Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” 


And what do such pictures cost as com- 
pared with formal gardens? These bulbs 
you can buy for only five dollars a thousand! 
By the time you want to mow the long grass 
you can do so without harming the bulbs, 
for their foliage has ripened and fallen prone 
upon the ground. I stood last summer at 
Tuxedo’s famous sunken garden, where I 
saw every kind of vivid bedding-plant blend- 
ed in a color-scheme and geometrical de- 
sign of the utmost brilliance and complexity. 
The only thoughts aroused were sordid or 
sad,— the cost of it and the folly of it, for 
the soul of the thing was show. But in 
nature-like surrounding, like those of the 
Sargent estate, 


“The meanest flower that blows can stir 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Formal gardening is necessary about a 
great house, but the moment it spreads 
over the landscape and becomes dominant 
or pretentious it ministers to pride and be- 
gins to starve the spirit. “If I had but two 
loaves of bread in the world,” said Moham- 
med, “I would sell one and buy narcissi to 
feed my soul ”’ 

I do not think specializing is wrong. It is 
the spirit of the age, and Americans seem 
to have a genius for it. I would not dis- 
courage any one who wants an Italian gar- 
den where it fits, or an establishment to 
produce certified milk, or a farm for breed- 
ing trotting-horses or anything that he 
likes. But remember this, ye builders of 
country homes, your children will not pre- 
serve them unless they are lovable, and they 
will not be lovable unless they have that 
vague something I alluded to — that spirit 
we vainly try to set forth by talking of 
“balance,” “proportion,” “‘harmony,” and 
the like. 

Nor do I make a demigod of Sargent. 
Some botanists do not like his system of 
nomenclature. Many gardeners believe 
he has helped to cripple the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by giving it an in- 
efficient and inappropriate building. A 
street-car conductor once told me he was 
a traction magnate and the “boss’’ of 
Brookline. I know nothing about such 
things, but this I do know: everything about 
his place rings true. If I need to see him, 
I do not look for him in the market, for I 
am reasonably sure of finding him at the 
Arnold Arboretum, peacefully picking a 
flower to pieces under a magnifying-glass 
and writing a book on shrubs for the people, 
like his “ Manual of Trees,” which pic- 
tures every kind that grows wild in North 
America. I have no doubt he is a good 
citizen,— his park record shows me that,— 
but I know his mind is not on public office. 
He would rather be looking for a hardy 
persimmon in the backwoods of China, 
where he found a peach that extended 
the range of peach-culture several hun- 
dred miles northward in America. On his 
grounds you may see the first specimen of 
the Japanese barberry ever planted in 
America, yet I do not believe he touched a 
dollar of the fortunes that have been made 
in distributing this and other trees and 
shrubs from Japan—a country that has 
probably enriched our gardens with per- 
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manent plants more than all the rest of the 
world put together. He would rather write 
a book on the trees of Japan, which you 
never heard of and only scientists will 
buy. 

I know I have n’t given you any idea of 
what the Sargent estate is like. But who 
can? Life is greater and more interesting 
than any account of it. I want you to see 
the Sargent estate for yourself. Watch the 
newspapers in late May, or when azaleas 
are about to bloom. Perhaps the estate 
will be open again this. year on one or two 
Sundays. It is worth a trip from the farthest 


corners of New England to see his rhodo- 
dendrons in bloom. But even if the papers 
are silent, go anyhow to Jamaica Plain, 
when the lilacs or viburnums are in bloom, 
and see the Arnold Arboretum, for that will 
give you the spirit of Professor Sargent and 
of his estate. It will illustrate all that I am 
contending for better than any book of 
pictures. You are sure to see many beauti- 
ful trees and shrubs you never dreamed of, 
and their names are there, if you want them. 
And, no matter what your fortune, or style 
of living, you can find something there 
worth bringing into your life. 


[Eprror’s Note. The next article will show what a wonder- 
ful transformation can be wrought in the wooded hill country of 
New England by anybody who can afford to put even as little as 
$1,500 into a summer home, house and all, It will contain a prac- 
ticable scheme for week-end commutation, showing how to take an 
abandoned farm oj ten-dollar-an-acre land and make it the basis of 
a delightful, new type of country living.) 
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q A stream on the north slope of the Presidential Range, hitherto steady. With the removal 
| of the forest, the past winter, it will become alternately a torrent and a dry bed 
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ENGLAND'S WEALTH 


IN DANGER? 


II. OUR WATER-POWERS 


By PHILIP W. AYRES 


Forester of the Society for the Protection of the New Hampshire Forests 
and of the Dartmouth College Grant 


hills whence cometh our strength 


HE water-powers of New England 
are the centre of her life and influ- 


ence. Whether considered com- 
mercially or historically, the harnessing of 
New England’s rivers has proven the source 
of her strength. At a conservative estimate 
two hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
have been expended in the construction of 
dams and factories on the rivers that flow 
from the White Mountain region alone, and 
nearly two millions of people are dependent 
upon these factories as wage-earners or in 
tilling the farms which supply food to the 
wage-earning population. The commerce 
of New England finds its basis in her man- 
ufactures. It is not too much to say, there- 
fore, that the whole social structure rests 
primarily upon the power that comes down 
from the mountains. The water-powers of 


New England are by far her most important 
natural resource. 

Steam-power in the United States has 
marched forward with the strides that 
characterize our American growth. Great 
as it is to-day, to-morrow it is many times 
greater, and the figures march away faster 
than the mind can follow them. We live 
in an age of steam-power, dependent upon 
coal. But New England is far from the coal- 
fields, and derives her power primarily from 
another source, which is the conserving 
power of the mountain forests, from which 
flow the streams that make the rivers that 
turn the wheels and produce the goods. 
Water-power is cheaper than steam-power, 
and because of this New England has main- 
tained her commercial importance, though 
far from the cotton belt, far from the wheat- 
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fields, without mines or other natural re- 
sources, save her forests and her quarries, 
and having, besides, a vigorous climate. 


The White Mountains are the great wa- . 


tershed of New England. On the mountain- 
slopes the forest shades the soil, keeps it 
moist and ready to absorb the falling rain, 
and holds back into May and even into 
June the collection of winter snows. This 


freeze at all. This accounts for the almost 
tropical growth that one finds in the under- 
growth of mountain forests in very early 
summer. The mosses, ferns, and trailing 
vines are ready to spring into active life 
almost at a single day’s notice. The soft 
earth, not having been frozen, absorbs the 
rain and snow, which find their way slowly 
through it into the springs and streams. The 
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Third Lake, covered with logs to be floated down the Connecticut in the spring 


is not possible in those rapidly increasing 
areas that are stripped clean. Here the sun 
dries out the soil, fire consumes it,— for 
the mountain-soils are largely of vegetable 
origin and therefore inflammable,— and 
erosion carries it off to fill up the rivers and 
harbors and make big hills for Congress- 
men to work for. When the forest is stripped 
off, leaving the ground unprotected, it 
freezes so that when the rain falls or the 
snow melts, the water runs off quickly in 
stead of sinking into the ground. On the 
other hand, in the dense forest, even at 
high elevations, the soil is protected until 
the deep snow covers it so that it does not 


striking contrast between the virgin forests 
and the cleared areas in this respect may 
be seen by any one who climbs the moun- 
tains in March. He finds the snow still 
two or three feet deep in the woods, and 
bare ground where the sun has melted the 
snow, that runs off in torrents. 

The streams from the mountains are the 
basis of navigation as well as the source of 
power. Each of the rivers rising in the 
White Mountain region is navigable at its 
mouth, the Connecticut for fifty miles. 
Upon these rivers, as upon others through- 
out the country, Congress has expended 
large sums of money in the River and Har- 
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bor bills. For navigation on the New Eng- 
land rivers the sums thus spent are more 
than two millions and a half of dollars — 
partly to clear out the sand and silt that 
comes down from denuded mountain- 
slopes, for it is in the mountains that ero- 
sion is greatest. There are, besides, cities, 
like Lawrence in Massachusetts, which get 
not only the power that runs the mills, but 
also drinking-water, from the river. When 
Lawrence sent to Washington a delegation 
made up of its most prominent citizens to 
urge upon Congress the national forest re- 
serve in the White Mountains the president 
of the Board of Trade said to the Congress- 
ional Committee, ‘Gentlemen, we merely 
ask of you our existence.” 

Four of the great rivers of New England 
rise in the White Mountain region,— the 
Connecticut, the Merrimac, the Saco, and 
the Androscoggin. A fifth river, the Ken- 
nebec, is so intimately associated in its 
sources with the Androscoggin in the 
heavily forested hills of Northwestern Maine 
that it may properly be included in the 
White Mountain group, and has been so 


The Presidential Range from the Pond of Safety. 
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classified by the government foresters in 
their surveys for the proposed national for- 
est. The whole region is a wild one. Be- 
yond the high mountains of the Presidential 
and Franconia ranges and the country 
about the Rangeley Lakes the vast woods 
are unbroken for the most part by high- 
ways, save the rough lumber-roads leading 
down to the streams whence the logs are 
floated out, and a series of scattered trails 
across the mountain-ridges which are used 
by log-drivers in going from one stream to 
another, and by the more adventurous spir- 
its in the mountains who love the wilderness. 
Mountain succeeds mountain in long ranges 
against the sky, unnamed, except as their 
local characteristics appeal to the lumber- 
men — such as Black Mountain, of which 
there are many, Crystal Mountain, Half- 
moon Mountain, Windy Hill, and the like, 
the last named pronounced with a long 7 be- 
cause the mountain winds down Long Val- 
ley. The whole region includes, by the gov- 
ernment survey, 2,157,000 acres. Seventy- 
four peaks reach a height of over three 
thousand feet, and of these eleven are over 
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The source of the Upper or Wild Ammonoosuc 
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The Carter-Moriah Range from Mt. Madison, showing the watershed of the Peabody River. 
The forests have been heavily cut away in the last five years 


five thousand feet. The bill now before 
Congress proposes to include in the forest 
reserve 668,000 acres, which cover the 
steepest slopes and most important water- 
sheds. Few regions are more copiously 
watered, for the rainfall, forty-five inches 
annually, is one of the heaviest in the United 
States, surpassed only in the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains and on portions of 
the Pacific coast. Owing to the granite 
foundation and the sandy soil, the streams 
have that limpid clearness and purity that 
makes every little rill a source of charm. 
The general elevation of the region is two 
thousand feet, and the top edge of the wa- 
tershed in each case stretches away for 
many miles at an elevation ranging from 
three to more than four thousand feet. At 
five thousand feet, almost a mile above the 
sea, a little evergreen spring flows out from 
under the summit of Mt. Lafayette. Its 
waters join those of other high springs in 
five small lakes varying in altitude from 
two thousand, which is the lowest one, to 
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four thousand, which is the highest one, and 
these together make the headwaters of 
the Pemigewasset River, which later joins 
the Winnepesaukee stream at Franklin, 
forming the Merrimac River. Scarcely one 
hundred feet away from the high spring on 
Mt. Lafayette one finds the sources of La- 
fayette Brook, which flows into the Gale 
River, a branch of the lower Ammonoosuc, 
which flows into the Connecticut River at 
Woodsville. 

A similar continuity of source occurs on 
the north slopes of the Presidential Range. 
The Madison Spring, also five thousand 
feet high, flows through Moose River into 
the Androscoggin. During the three or 
four miles that this stream is known as 
Snyder Brook it dashes over a series of 
falls, quite steady hitherto in its downward 
course through the unbroken forest, which 
this winter is being swept off under the axes 
of a contractor and sixty men. Not far 
from the Madison Spring, in the crevices of 
the Great King’s Ravine, where snow lingers 
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even in midsummer, Cold Brook gathers 
itself together before dashing down the 
mountain, also into Moose River. The 
dramatic forest at the mouth of King’s Ra- 
vine, where, in the high, rare atmosphere, 
every tree-trunk had a personality, has now 
been swept away. The path is obliterated, 
and the mouth of the Ravine is choked with 
débris. A deserted lumber-camp tells the 
story. Near to these, high up on the Presi- 


several hundred acres an impenetrable mass 
of tops and branches are drying in the sun, 
ready for the match of a careless fisherman 
to set the whole mountain-side ablaze, and 
prevent a useful forest growth for two or 
three centuries. After repeated fires the 
productive power of the soil is gone forever. 

In the mountain valleys beaver were 
formerly abundant. In many a flat mead- 
ow their work is still visible. These were 
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Logs on the upper Connecticut gathered on the sand-bars 


dential Range, are the sources of Cascade 
Brook, which fall over seven precipices in 
two miles, forming the falls of the Seven 
Sisters. This brook empties into Israel’s 
River, that joins the Connecticut. Israel’s 
River and John’s River, the latter draining 
Mt. Jefferson and the Waumbeck Range, 
are named from Israel and John Glines, 
brothers, who in early days had hunting- 
camps upon them. The region of the Cas- 
cade Brook, up to the falls, and entirely 
covering its junction with the Castles 
Brook, has been completely cut over. On 


the first to erect their ‘“works’’ upon the 
streams, sometimes diverting their course 
to prevent an overflow from carrying out 
their dams and huts in a manner not unlike 
that of the modern engineer. The little ani- 


‘mals are still found very rarely in the far- 


thest wilderness. In the summer of 1906 
a pair built their nest in the bank of the 
Magalloway River on the Dartmouth tract, 
and cut down by their teeth a few poplar- 
trees, in order to feed on the bark; but in 
the following winter a trapper in that vicin- 


ity illegally captured them, and sold their 
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pelts. Because he was alone when the ani- 
mals were taken, his guilt could not be 
proven. 

A picturesque feature of the mountain 
streams is the life of the log-drivers. Hardy, 
quiet men, combining agility with judg- 
ment in their work,— for a slip means a 
cold bath, if not a permanent one,— these 
men begin their work at two in the morning, 
and continue until five in the afternoon. 
They work all day with feet in the rushing 


million feet of timber on either stream have 
been floated out every spring for many 
years. Across the Rangeley Lakes the rafts 
of logs are towed by steamers, and driven by 
the men down the Androscoggin to the 
paper-mills and saw-mills at Berlin Falls 
and Rumford Falls. 

Descending from the high mountains, 
three of the five rivers named above — the 
Merrimac, the Androscoggin, and the Ken- 
nebec — spread out in large lakes which 
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One winter's supply of pulp-logs at Milinoket — 21,000,000 feet of timber. Two hundred and ten 
thousand logs are in the piles. Three thousand acres were culled, or stripped, to secure them 


water, shoving the logs into the current, 
jumping from one log to another, and blast- 
ing out the log jambs; yet so active is their 
life in the open air that they are seldom ill. 
From April until June, while the “head’’ 
of water is strong at the upper dams, a 
thousand young men in Northern New 
England put the short nails, “ caulks,’’ points 
downward, in the soles of their shoes, to 
help them to walk on logs floating in the 
water, and with pipe in hand, they keep the 
annual timber-crop moving down stream. 
These men are above the average in trust- 
worthiness and capability. On the Con- 
necticut and the Androscoggin some sixty 


serve as vast storage-reservoirs of water. 
Dams have been constructed at the outlets 
of these lakes, so that the water may be 
permitted to flow out when most needed at 
the mills. This adds much to the value of 
the rivers for manufacturing purposes by 
helping to overcome the evil effects of low 
water; for a modern mill may be so con- 
structed as to suffer very little from floods, 
but nothing can overcome the evil effects of 
an absence of water. The mill-wheels must 
then cease, or run by steam-power at great 
expense both in constructing the plant and 
in bringing coal from distant States. And 
with the best construction freshets sometimes 
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A paper-mill using the power of the Androscoggin. The forest has been cut over for spruce and the upper portion made barren by fire 
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do an extraordinary damage, the Amoskeag 
Company at Manchester, N. H., alone 
having lost from freshets in two years be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000,— a sum 
more than enough to put a smaller com- 
pany entirely out of business. —The Connec- 
ticut and Saco Rivers have no large lake 
reservoirs, except that the waters of Ossipee 
Lake find their way by a separate channel 
into the Saco near its mouth. The Kenne- 
bec River is regulated by Moosehead Lake, 
whose wide expanse includes one hundred 
and twenty square miles, the largest body 
of fresh water in New England. Dams at 
the east and west outlets of this lake, which 
empties into both the Kennebec and the 
Penobscot, have raised its level or given an 
available “head” of seven and a half feet. 
Think what power in one hundred and 
twenty square miles of water, seven and a 
half feet deep, that can be drawn off at 
will! Of this the log-drivers use half in 
early spring, and the remainder is used by 
the manufacturers when low water threat- 
ens to stop the mills. 

The Rangeley Lakes, including Umbagog, 
which is thought by many to be the most 
attractive of them all, steady the flow of 
the Androscoggin. One-seventeenth of the 
entire watershed of this river is lake sur- 
face. Its general elevation also is the highest 
among New England rivers, the Rangeleys 
averaging about two thousand feet. Conse- 
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River-drivers rafting logs on the Penobscot 


On the Rocky Rips above Lake Chesuncook, 
in Maine 


quently, its water-powers are the best in 
New England, its available horse-power be- 
ing 160,000, or double that of the Merrimac. 
Winnepesaukee, said to be the Indian equiv- 
alent for “‘smiling water,” and Squam and 
Newfound Lakes steady the flow of the 
Merrimac. All these lakes are of utmost 
consequence to the mills on the rivers be- 
low. While they have little effect in pre- 
venting floods, they greatly lessen the par- 
alvzing effect of low watcr. At least they 
lessen this effect — they 
cannot prevent it, for it 
takes vast quantities of 
water to supply the even 
flow of a great river. Only 
the forests, whose storage 
capacity is many times 
greater than the largest 
lakes, and greater than all 
of the lakes combined, can 
do this. It has been es- 
timated that the humus un- 
der the forest on the moun- 
tain-sides holds five times 
its weight of water. Disas- 
ster appears to follow any 
disturbance of the balance 
of nature. 

Their rarely beautiful 
setting among the moun- 
tains has attracted to the 
shores of these lakes the 
campsand summer cottages 
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of a large summer population. And now 
there is war in a thousand camps, for when 
the water companies drain the lakes in 
summer below their normal low water 
gauge, channels become too shallow for 
boats to pass through, rocks and sand-bars 
appear, wharves, built at much expense, 
are rendered useless, mail-boats cease to 
land, and supplies are difficult to bring in. 
On every large lake in New England there 
has been trouble of this kind, resulting in 
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running nearly parallel to the sea. The 
rivers, having gathered force from wide 
extending watersheds and having grown 
steady and calm after their descent from the 
high hills, flow over these granite ridges, 
causing a large body of water to descend 
rapidly within a short distance. On no other 
streams in the country is this equally true, 
except at Niagara. When the descent is 
gradual, or when the fall is spread over a 
mile or two, as on many Southern rivers, in- 


The power at Holyoke runs forty factories, employing fifteen thousand wage-earners 


several instances in lawsuits, which in New 
Hampshire have compelled the companies 
to observe nature’s levels. In Maine con- 
cessions were sought by the water compa- 
nies through the State Legislature, last win- 
ter, in one of the most strongly contested 
events of the session, aimed chiefly at the 
Rangeley Lakes; but the cottagers, with the 
aid of the hotel people, came out ahead. 
On the rivers in New England the great 
water-powers are near the sea. The reason 
for this is that long granite ridges occur in 
New England, bounding the coastal plain, 


stead of over only a few hundred feet, it 
becomes far more difficult to use the power. 
The granite ledges afford also excellent 
foundation for solid dams, far different 
from the soft banks of other streams. Cer- 
tainly in the character of waterfalls New Eng- 
land manufacturers have great advantage. 
Let us examine some of these falls. Take, 
for instance, the Connecticut River, called, 
a century ago by Timothy Dwight, in his 
“Travels in New England,” the Beautiful 
River. Few streams are more delightfully 
picturesque in their origin. A little pool 
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known as Fourth Lake, because fourth 
from the settlements below, lies 2,550 feet 
high on the south side of Mt. Prospect, that 
divides New Hampshire from Quebec. It 
is only a few square acres in extent, hidden 
in the forest. The rivulet that flows from 


it, gathering many like itself, falls one 
thousand feet in ten miles, including in its 
course Third, Second, and First Lakes, 
upon which it is difficult not to linger. 
Then in fifteen miles more it falls another 
five hundred feet to the Vermont boundary, 
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the Upper and Lower Ammonoosuc Rivers 
from the tops of the steep mountain-slopes in 
New Hampshire. All of these and the main 
stream have extensive undeveloped powers 
not used hitherto on a large scale, partly 
because the proximity of the mountains 
makes the flow more variable than at the 
falls lower down, but more because the 
great powers below have proved sufficient 
for the needs, and have the advantage of 
being developed at points to which the rail- 
ways are convenient. The Valley of the 
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A two-million-dollar paper-mill just completed at Berlin, N. H. Presidential Range at the right 


where at one thousand feet elevation it 
turns into its southward course, and ceases 
to be a torrent. Dams at the several towns 
in the next sixty miles along the river make 
power available for many local manufac- 
turing enterprises, saw-mills, grist-mills, 
and small factories. There is much un- 
used power in the Fifteen-Mile Falls below 
Lancaster, so named because for nearly 
twenty miles the river flows over a rocky 
spur of the Dalton Mountain range. In 
this stretch of the river, known as the Upper 
Coos, said to mean “‘crooked stream,” im- 
portant tributaries flow in from both sides, 
— the Passumpsic River in Vermont, and 


Upper or Wild Ammonoosuc is too little 
known. Itis traversed in part by the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and from some of its towns, 
as at Stark, a thousand feet above the sea, 
views of the Pilot Range entice the moun- 
tain-climber. Littleton, a thriving and 
charming town, on the Lower Ammonoosuc, 
uses the water-power for a dozen manu- 
facturing establishments. But it is not until 
the Connecticut reaches McIndoe’s Falls, 
just above Wells River, more than one 
hundred miles from its source and two hun- 
dred from its mouth, that the great powers 
begin. Here the river flows over ledges of 
the Gardner Mountains. 
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A logging-camp on the Presidential Range, cutting to feed the mill shown in the opposite picture 


At seven points from the mouth of Wells 
River to the sea the otherwise smooth 
course of the Connecticut is broken by 
sharp falls. As the river gains in volume 
these falls gain in power, and while the dams 
that have been constructed do not utilize 
the full power of the water, yet so great is 
the power utilized, and so extensive and 
varied are the plants, that the mind can 
hardly realize what this one river does for 
New England. .The falls. at Wilder, just 
north of White River in Vermont, yield an 
average of seven thousand horse-power, 
used by a great pulp and paper plant. At 
Bellows Falls, seventeen thousand horse- 
power are used in factories of many kinds; 
at Turner’s Falls, in Massachusetts, thirty- 
one thousand horse-power; at Holyoke, 
thirty-five thousand; and at Windsor Locks, 
in Connecticut, twenty-one thousand. Are 
these figures meaningless? Here is the 
translation: At Holyoke alone there are 
one hundred and seventy-nine factories of 
one kind or another, in which more than 


thirty-seven million dollars are invested. 
These employ nearly fifteen thousand 
wage-earners, who receive upwards of six 
million dollars annually in wages, and turn 
out an annual product valued at thirty mil- 
lion dollars. Four of these factories, with a 
capital of nearly seven million dollars in- 
vested, are devoted to the manufacture of 
cotton goods; four others, with a capital of 
nearly two millions, to woollen goods; four- 
teen establishments, with a capital of three 
millions, turn out foundry and machine-shop 
products; and nineteen mills, with seven- 
teen millions invested, produce paper and 
wood pulp. The basis on which this busi- 
ness has been built up is the water-power 
of the river, which has not only made Hol- 
yoke, but also developed the farms and 
lesser towns, besides forming the basis of 
much prosperity in Springfield, ten miles 
away. 

What does it mean to have the water 
coming down from the sources of the Con- 
necticut disturbed in its even flow? Aside 
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from all the other rivers, if there were no 
powers on the Merrimac, Androscoggin, or 
Kennebec, this question for the Connecticut 
alone would be supremely important for 
all New England. Take Holyoke again for 
instance. The canals that bring water to 
the mills are at three different levels. At low 
water the power of these canals varies from 
that at high water. To some companies 
power is sold guaranteeing a minimum 
horse-power throughout the year; to others 
it is sold subject to the flow of water. To 
these latter a long-continued drought means 
either closing the mills throwing many out 
of employment, or the substitution of steam- 
power, with its attendant expenses. There 
are heavy losses in either case. Agents of 
the water company controlling the canals 
at Holyoke watch the Connecticut in its 
upper courses with the utmost care and 
telephone all changes immediately to the 
central office, in order that every factor may 
be taken into account before the power is 
denied to the contracting manufacturers. 
In forest preservation we have a question 
more vital than the tariff, and one for the 
very proper consideration of the Home 
Market Club. 

The story of Holyoke is typical. Besides 
the other towns on the Connecticut, there 
are larger cities like Lowell and Lawrence 
on the Merrimac. ‘Twelve cities have 
gathered about the falls of the Merrimac, 
from Laconia to the sea, and at Manches- 
ter one finds the largest cotton-mills in the 
world,— those of the Amoskeag Company, 
which run five hundred thousand cotton 
spindles, thirty-five thousand worsted spin- 
dles, and employs about twenty-five thou- 
sand wage-earners. As an officer of the 
company has said recently, with one hun- 
dred and ten acres of floor-space, and only 
ten or twelve vears’ supply of hardwood in 
sight for the whole country, “it is a serious 
question where we are going to get the wood 
for floorings alone in our mills!”” In Maine, 
the State of unsurpassed water-powers, 
where great forests and great cities are in 
close proximity, one can but name some of 
the larger manufacturing centres created by 
the falls on four noble rivers. Lewiston, 
on the Androscoggin, has eleven million 
dollars invested in manufactures, of which 
eight million are in five cotton-factories; 
Biddeford, on the Saco, with seven million 
dollars invested ranks second. Madison, 


Skowhegan, Waterville, and Augusta, on 
the Kennebec, and Oldtown, Orino, and 
Webster, on the Penobscot,— these are 
but synonyms for prosperity. As long as 
these great natural powers are preserved, the 
future of Maine is beyond question secure. 

Exceeding anything thus far mentioned 
the paper and pulp business in Northern 
New England has gone beyond all others. 
The plants are located in many places, al- 
ways using the powers of the streams, but 
the three largest ones are at Millinocket and 
Rumford Falls, in Maine, and at Berlin 
Falls, in New Hampshire. These cities 
have sprung into being in the last fifteen 
years like mining-towns in the gold-fields. 
Millinocket, on the upper waters of the Pen- 
obscot which has the largest paper-mill in the 
world, enjoys a fall of water one hundred 
and ten feet high, obtained by running a 
canal one mile up the river. Its full force 
of twenty-thousand horse-power is never 
fully utilized by the mills, and the gates, 
having a flow of eleven thousand cubic feet 
per second, are never fully open. At Rum- 
ford Falls the city has grown like magic, 
and so has Berlin, in New Hampshire. 
Banks and libraries, hotels and theatres, 
clubs and business, all appear to be ad- 
mirably housed. There is an air of energy 
and enthusiasm, together with a fresh con- 
tact with the woods, about these growing 
places, not unlike the rushing waters in the 
turbulent streams that produced them. 
Maine and New Hampshire together now 
have invested in forty-one paper and pulp 
plants upwards of seventy million dollars,— 
a little less than two million dollars each,— 
a capital that has doubled in the last five 
years. It uses almost entirely spruce and 
fir timber from the mountains. Sticks 
down to six inches in diameter are used. 
This leads to clean cutting, and as the val- 
leys are already partially exhausted the 
rapid sweep of some thousands of axemen 
quickly denudes the mountains one after 
another. On the high slopes of the White 
Mountains the years that the forest will 
last can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Add to this the annual cut of timber 
for building, and all other purposes, and to 
this that the hardwood supply in the coun- 
try at large is very limited, so that heavy 
inroads are suddenly making in the moun- 
tains in this direction also which the pulp 
men have not taken hitherto, and the re- 
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Falls on the Kennebec at Lewiston. 


sult on the forest and on the flow of streams 
does not require a vivid imagination in 
order to be seen. 

The largest mills in New England have 
supplemented the water-power by steam 
plants at enormous expense. These are put 
into operation when the river fails. The 
distance from the coal-fields makes steam 
operation cost high, as the result of which 
one set of mills a few years ago removed 
from New England to the South, and several 
others run branch establishments in the 
South in order to meet the sharp competi- 
tion arising from mills established within 
the cotton belt. Here, then, we are face to 
face with one of the great problems that con- 
cerns New England’s wealth. With competi- 
tion from the mills that are nearer to the 
cotton-fields and the coal-mines, the cost of 
production in New England is rendered 
greater by the uneven flow of the great 
power-giving streams. Is this flow likely to 
be more uneven, requiring the longer con- 


Upon falls like this Maine's prosperity chiefly depends 


tinued use of the steam plants or the longer 
shutting down of these plants which de- 
pend upon water alone? It is not surprising 
that in this matter of stream flow which 
strikes at the very centre of New England’s 
life some of her most prominent business 
men are interested, and that the governors 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, as well as those of the Northern 
New England States, have sent strong del- 
egations to Washington to urge the estab- 
lishment of a national forest reserve. The 
strongest commercial bodies in the several 
States have taken similar action. The re- 
moval of the forests from the mountains is 
more far-reaching in its consequences than 
might at first be supposed. 

In one noteworthy respect the future of 
New England water-powers may be much 
greater than their past. By means of elec- 
tricity it is no longer necessary to locate the 
factory at the waterfall; the power can be 
taken many miles, even hundreds of miles 
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Falls on the Kennebec at Lewiston. In the several factories 6,000 wage-earners are employed 


away, and can be distributed into all sorts 
of minor powers for the running of large 
and small machines, for the creation of heat 
and the creation of light. If it is true that 
the coal supplies of the United States are 
limited, and that in a few years, perhaps 
even a half a century, our great coal supplies 
will be near their end, ‘then the future of 
electricity, which can be converted into light 
or heat or power at will, must become a very 
great factor in our life, depending in turn 
upon the water-powers and the forests. Al- 
ready a number of important plants for the 
development of electric power have been 
established, yielding in Maine eighteen thou- 
sand horse-power, and supplying light and 
street-car service to Bangor and other large 
cities; and in all New England more than 
one hundred and twenty thousand horse- 
power, a vast and growing source of energy. 
Its increase in five years has been more than 
one hundred and seventy-five per cent. The 
president of an electric power company 
using one of the falls of the Merrimac has 
recently said: 


“There is no question in my mind that 
the removal of the forests in the mountain 
region, especially when followed by burn- 
ing over the ground, has a most harmful 
effect. The economic value of water-power 
depends primarily upon maintaining the 
average low-water flow. Anything which 
reduces this minimum correspondingly 
diminishes the value of the power, with the 
result that the value of the investment in 
hydraulic works is to a large extent reduced. 

“It is obvious that a water-power electric 
station can carry only the business which it 
can accommodate at its lowest capacity. 
The water flowing at other times is value- 
less without expensive steam relays, which 
are becoming more and more expensive to 
operate as prices of coal advance. Our 
companies thus find themselves between 
two fires,— on the one hand, the dimin- 
ished supply of water, and, on the other, 
the increasing price of coal. The preserva- 
tion of our water supply is the only solution 
of our difficulties.” 

All of the rivers rising in the White Moun- 
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tain region are navigable from ten to fifty 
miles at their mouths. On each the com- 
merce is of great value to the cities affected, 
especially on the Kennebec and the Con- 
necticut. On each Congress has spent 
large sums to clean out the silt washed 
down from above. Erosion is greatest, of 
course, on the steepest slopes. The follow- 
ing telling statement, made before a Con- 
gressional Committee by Mr. C. C. Good- 
rich, for more than thirty years manager 
of the Hartford and New York Transpor- 
tation Company, will serve as an example 
of the situation on the other rivers: 

“In my first experience the vast forests 
on the mountains in the New Hampshire re- 
gion were dense with evergreen. They were 
damp and cool and full of springs, full of 
lichen and full of moss. The snow lay un- 
melted in those forests until the last of May 
and oftentimes into June. We had a steady 
feed from the melting of this snow far into 
the summer. Years went by and the lumber- 
ing of the first growth commenced, The 
large timber was swept from this great sec- 
tion, and we thought that with the disap- 
pearance of that our suffering, which had 
- been quite severe, had ceased. But within a 
very short time the paper-pulp industry 
followed, and the smaller timber, which had 
at this time begun to reclothe the mountains 
and to give shelter and shade and a chance 
for the moisture, began to be taken away. 
That was followed by forest fires, which 
took away the original great roots that had 
then become dry; and when these forest 
fires swept over any portion of the moun- 
tains they burned not only all that was on 
top of the soil, but burned deep into the soil. 
They destroyed everything beyond the pos- 
sibility of ever reproducing a crop again. 

‘When this effect was felt we were 
obliged to stop our steamers. The steamer 
leaving Hartford on Sunday evening was 
obliged to be shifted until Monday evening. 
The great Holyoke dam, which had always 
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before been full along in June, July, and 
August, became full by the first of May. 
The vast accumulation of snow had dis- 
appeared; it had gone a month earlier. The 
sponge and lichens and moss were all gone, 
and by the time June, July, and August 
came there was a great dearth of water.” 

From every point of view, therefore, our 
consideration leads back to the forest. 

The bill for national forest reserves in 
the White Mountains and in the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains is now pending be- 
fore two committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, the Judiciary 
Committee and.the Committee on Agri- 
culture. Both have given public hearings at 
which some of the strongest men from the 
North and the South, appointed by the 
Governors of the several States, presented 
ably the economic necessity for this meas- 
ure. Favorable reports are expected from 
both committees when the measure will 
come before the House for action. In a 
previous Congress the same measure, hav- 
ing passed the Senate, and having been 
favorably reported to the House, was not 
permitted to come to a vote, owing to the 
opposition of the Speaker. The slightest in- 
dication of approval on his part would have 
established these reserves two years ago! 
Mr. Cannon has. now been nominated by 
the forces in his State as a candidate for 
the presidency of the United States. New 
England respectfully appeals to Illinois to 
urge her favorite son to examine more 
closely this measure before it is again post- 
poned, either by himself or the committees 
through which he controls legislation. The 
forests are disappearing very rapidly, and 
the damage wrought is irreparable. 

Every reader of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE is asked to help by writing to 
his Congressmen, both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, asking that this bill be passed 
without further delay. 


STEUBENTOWN 


DIPLOMACY 


By F. W. BURROWS 


the sun looked mistily down through 

bare branches, lighting without warm- 
ing the umber carpet of Uncle Peter’s 
fields — unable even to moisten the edges 
of the broad patches of snow that would 
defiantly hold their own for many days to 
come. 

Still, there were signs of spring abroad. 
The bluebirds had seen and _ believed, 
and were pouring out their delight, while 
old Towser, frantic with the press of busi- 
ness occasioned by the reappearance of the 
woodchucks and the chipmunks, was do- 
ing his best, with the assistance of his tail, 
to be everywhere at once. In spite of the 
frost, an imperceptible moisture in the air 
drew forth and filled the air with rich, 
woodsy odors. 

Uncle Peter raised himself on one elbow 
and glanced toward the window. Earth 
and sky had signed a covenant that it 
should be a fine day. The air was athrob 
with the call of the grouse-cocks. The 
woodshed door creaked heavily and Adam 
appeared, staggering kitchenward with a 
monstrous armful of stovewood. It was 
time to “git up.” 

Uncle Peter sighed, rubbed his grizzled 
old chin with his knuckles, and blinked at 
the window. Inch by inch he pulled him- 
self out of the deep hollow in the feather 
bed where he had passed the night for all 
the world like a rabbit in its form. Slowly 
and awkwardly he wriggled himself into 
his heavy blue woollen shirt and drawers 
and drew on his socks. These were fol- 
lowed by his best pantaloons and a clean 
and starchy shirt, and Uncle Peter gave his 
suspenders an extra hitch that lifted the 
bottom of his trousers at least two inches 
from the floor and made him so short- 
waisted that he looked like some great, 
grotesque pair of tongs. Then he reseated 
himself on the edge of the bed and reached 
for his cow-hide boots. 

“By cracky,” he muttered, “Adam must 
’a’ done it.”” There they stood side by side 


I: was half after five of an April day and 


at stiff attention, as if proud of the unwonted 
coat of polish which had been so liberally 
applied. The old man grinned broadly and 
even chuckled a little as he tugged at the 
straps and wiggled his toes into place. 

His toilet advanced to this stage of com- 
pletion, Uncle Peter sought the hospitable 
warmth of the kitchen, negotiating the stair- 
way cautiously and bending his joints slowly 
and tentatively, as one lifts the lid of a 
time-worn casket with an eye to the hinges. 

‘“Makes me feel like Sunday mornin’, 
Sarah,” he grinned, displaying to his house- 
keeper the clean shirt and polished boots. 

“Well,” snapped that faithful lady, “see 
that you tuck your napkin up under your 
chin. *T ain’t no joke a-doin’ up of them 
shirts,”’ and she squinted her eye a moment 
at a lump of lard to see if it was “the size of 
a walnut” before dropping it into the hot 
skillet. There it sputtered like a mad-house, 
successfully driving Uncle Peter from the 
stove to the sink, where he paid his sacrifice 
to cleanliness. Soon he reappeared with 
his long hair combed back in parallel streaks 
as the wet comb had furrowed through it. 

“Haow ’s the city boarders?” inquired 
Adam, with a grin. 

“T hain’t hed the latest advices yit, but 
I reckin they’re some smarter now than 
they will be bimeby. 

“It was raal sort er kind of ’em to come 
so fur, with the roads all a-breakin’ up, 
jest to enjoy the sight of their uncle’s long- 
jevity,” he added. 

Adam continued to grin, and Mrs. Mark- 
ham snorted, impatiently. ‘“ Ef you want to 
know my opinion about them two precious 
old humbugs ez calls themselves your 
nephews, I[’ll tell you.” 

“There, there, Sarah!”’ 

“Well, I’ll tell you, anyhow. They’re 
sizin’ up their chances, and tryin’ to im- 
prove ’em a mite.” 

‘Now, now, Sarah, you allus was a leetle 
hard.” 

Adam pulled a shining silver quarter 
from his breeches pocket and held it up. 
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“That’s fur shinin’ up their shoes for ’em 
after they’d stuck ’em outside the door.” 

“That’s haow mine come to git a extry 
turn?” 

Adam nodded. ‘‘ Hed to do somethin’ to 
work out the time. Bige told me he soaked 
‘em seventy-five cents apiece fur stagin’ ’em 
over.” 

Uncle Peter chuckled. 
of money, so they say.” 

“So they say,” ejaculated Aunt Sarah, 
“but I reckin they’re willin’ to take a leetle 
more if it comes handy. They want to 
know how long Uncle Peter’s goin’ to live 
and haow much he’s got, and to show him 
their great affecshun. Thet’s my opinion.”’ 

“There, there, Sarah!” 

Half an hour later they were all gath- 
ered about the mountain of buckwheat- 
cakes that Aunt Sarah had so deftly piled 
on the big blue platter, and for a few min- 
utes only the scraping of knives and the 
odor of melting butter and hot maple- 
syrup told of what was in progress. The 
two visitors were the first to reach their 
limit, and leaned back watching Adam and 
Uncle Peter, who were still attacking the 
platter with steady persistency. The visit- 
ors glanced at one another. There were no 
signs of imminent decay in Uncle Peter’s 
appetite. 

‘“Purty busy season down your way, I 
expec’ ?”’ at last ventured Uncle Peter. 

“Oh, very, very,” replied Mr. William 
Sutton. “‘I hardly knew how to leave my 
desk; but I said to myself, ‘It is n’t right. I 
must see Uncle Peter once more.’ Orders 
are piling up so the boys hardly know what 
to do with them.” 

“T want to know! You must hev to hev 
a deal of help.” 

‘Most a hundred men, I cal’late,’”’ in- 
terpolated Adam, eying the remaining 
buckwheats meditatively. 

“Alomost that, young man,” said Mr. 
Sutton, condescendingly, and smilingly as if 
at the rural simplicity which confronted 
him. 

‘Must make a heap of money, I reckin.”’ 

“Well, son, they probably would call it 
going some up here in the woods. What do 
you say, Cousin Will?” 

“I am sorry you brought up the matter 
of business, Eben. I like to leave its cares 
behind me when I come up into the beauti- 
ful simplicity and honesty of these noble 
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solitudes. I am here to see Uncle Peter, 
regardless of my business interests.” 

“It’s very kind of you both,” said Uncle 
Peter, ‘and I’m sorry I hev a urrund that’ll 
take me an’ Adam away from your com- 
pany for a leetle while. I’m hopin’ you 
won’t think it ain’t perlite.” 

“Why, Uncle Peter! Don’t let us inter- 
fere with you. We will find enough about 
the dear old place to interest us for days, 
if we could only stay so long.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

‘Well, now, I’m hopin’ you’I!I make your- 
selves to hum. If you hev any writin’ to do 
there’s a old desk in the settin’-room. 
Thought maybe you might want to write 
some letters. Hep yourselves to anything 
you need. Only be kind er keerful of thet 
top drawer. It’s got a few papers of my 
own in it that I don’t like to hev disturbed. 
Just a old man’s papers, you know, an’ I 
kind er like to keep ’em private. Some 
memorandums abaout my will, an’ sich like, 
as would n’t interest you nohow.”’ 

“Surely, Uncle Peter, you don’t imagine 
we would disturb any private papers.” 

“Sut’nly not! Not if you knew they was 
there. That’s why I told you. You can 
use anything else in the desk that you need. 
Adam, I reckin we better be goin’. You 
can’t swaller them buckwheats a-lookin’ at 
‘em. By the way, I’d be pleased if one of 
you gentlemen would step daown to the 
corner with this letter. Thought you’d 
want a leetle walk, most likely.”’ 

“Certainly, Uncle Peter, Cousin Eben 
will go. I have an unaccountably lame 
foot this morning.” 

“Thank you, Eben, I won’t fergit it.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, Uncle William,”’ 
said his nephew, glancing sarcastically at 
Mr. William Sutton. ‘‘I rather think,” he 
added, under his breath, as the old man 
turned away, “that we tackle that desk 
together. Do you understand ?”’ 

When Uncle Peter and Adam returned, 
in the course of an hour or two, they were 
met at the door by Mrs. Markham, her ex- 
citement visible from a considerable dis- 
tance. 

“They’ve gone! Both on ’em, and sud- 
dint-like! They comes on me in the kitchen 
with their overcoats and hats on agd their 
grips in their hands, and they sez I was to 
tell you thet they wished to be very affec- 
shunately remembered to you, but they had 
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to go to once, and right away at that. ’Most 
took my breath out er my body.” 

“They did, hey? Pressin’ bizniss ?”’ 

they sez.” 

“Orders comin’ in too fast, most likely. 
Come in, Adam, and cast your eye over this 
‘ere. I writ it last night. It’s my last will 
and testermunt — or it reads like it was. 
| hope you won’t mind any personal re- 
flections on yourself, considerin’ thet it’s 
vot us clean shet on ’em.”’ 

Adam read the document which Uncle 
Peter held forth. 

“ Hevin’ no worldly goods to leave in this 
ere vale of tears, I, Peter Wilkinson, de- 
ceased, bein’ in my right mind, do will, 
devise, and bequeath the care of my imbe- 
cile nephew Adam Wilkinson to my most 
affectionate nephews William Sutton and 
Eben Bartlett, they to pay off the mortgage 
and intrust on the old farm and to care 


tenderly fer him all the days of his nateral 
life out of the great wealth thet Providence 
hez guv to them.” 

“TI reckin they did n’t tech it, you know. 
They would n’t disturb a old man’s papers, 
an’ it hurt ’em fer me to mention it, turrible! 
Throw it in the fire when you’re done grin- 
nin’ at it, Adam. You say they left kind er 
sudden-like, Sarah?” 

“They sez they hed been summoned.” 

“TI reckin maybe they was summoned. 
But the old man hain’t been — not yit, not 
yit!. L reckin, Adam, bein’ ez I ain’t de- 
ceased and the farm and anything else I’ve 
got is as good as yours, as hez worked as 
hard fur it as I hev myself, maybe you’d 
better go down to the lot and take a look at 
them sheep. It’s purty near to lambin’- 
time. Hope you didn’t throw out them 
buckwheats, Sarah. I could n’t seem to en- 
joy my breakfast until I got shet on ’em.”’ 


LOVE'S DAY 


By ANNE P. L. FIELD 


Love sang a song at morning,— 
Young Love, with lips aflame,— 

Draining Joy’s golden chalice, 
Playing Mirth’s merry game. 


Love sang a song at noonday,— 
Brave Love, with tireless feet,— 
Bearing another’s burden, 
Finding Life’s service sweet. 


Love sang a song at evening,— 
Pale Love, with ebbing breath— 

Lo! Heav’n was filled with music, 
For Love had conquered death! 
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MARINERS THREE 


By GILBERT P. COLEMAN 


’ ‘ke in the bleak fall of 1755 
that mariners three and a cask of 
rum were blown ashore at San- 

koty, off the east coast of Nantucket, whiles 

the good ship Sister Anne was churned to 

splinters against the treacherous sands. A 

fair cask, indeed, full from head to head, 

stout, and nobly hooped, and sound so that 
not a drop of brine penetrated and mingled 
with its contents, precious beyond gold and 
gems. No wonder, therefore, that the lusty 
mariner with the massive beard, standing wet 
and shaking on the meagre cliff that o’er- 
looked the sea, felt his soul grow warm 
within him and that he gave frank utterance 

in gratitude for the tender mercies of a 

mysterious Providence. 

“Ahoy, ahoy, and well-away, me mates 
says he, merrily, as he broached the cask 
with a touch gentle as that of a wench. 
“Here’s to the cooper, the brave, bonny 
cooper, that hath fashioned this cask as a 
man should do!”” And they drank. 

And he of the quaint pigtail quoth 
blithely: 

“ Belay and stand by, me hearties! Here’s 
to the ship that hath borne the cask in safety 
o’er the sea!’”’ And they drank. 

“‘Heave ho and avast!” quoth he of the 
beaked nose, and yet of the piercing eye. 
“Here’s to the sea that hath borne the ship 
that hath brought the cask in safety to 
these shores!”’ And they drank. 

A tempestuous night grew on apace, and 
the mariners three sealed up their cask and 
rolled it o’er the sward before them, they 
seeking shelter in the quaint and tranquil 
town of Nantucket, lying to the westward 
two leagues and a half. 

Now, ’t was in Nantucket that Ananias 
Tobey, a stout friend with a humble heart, 
walked in the paths of righteousness and 
virtue, setting good examples with great 
clearness, having put off all human infirmi- 
ties; — and also where he moved about 
diligently with a brassy bell, he being town- 
crier, and sonorously shattered the silence 
of that tranquil town by vociferating to the 
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peaceful inhabitants thereof the latest in- 
telligence. True, indeed, that friend To- 
bey’s pronouncements usually took the form 
and effect following, to wit: 

“*T is Tuesday night, with a fair breeze 
from the windward, and God prospering 
the morrow will be Wednesday.” For sure 
it was no fault of his that the news was 
scant, since the isle of Nantucket was in 
fact a quiet isle, lying peaceful and undis- 
turbed at the edge of Ocean Stream. 

But this very eve, as friend Tobey ascend- 
ed the seven-foot hill whereon rested the 
ancient mill that ground the grain for winter 
fodder, and scanned the circular horizon, 
perchance to view some incoming whaler, 
he observed, faintly limned against the 
sad gray moors, a shadowy three, toiling 
like Sisyphus with some unknown cylin- 
drical substance, and ever and anon dis- 
porting themselves in an unseemly and un- 
churchly fashion; for they seized hands and 
danced round said substance in a manner 
that was of evil consequence, well calcula- 
ted to draw away the mind from heavenly 
things. For which reason, as friend Tobey 
well knew, all persons godly disposed 
should shun such practices as engines of 
Satan. 

Therefore, having offended his eyes for 
a space sufficient to satisfy his soul’s ab- 
horrence and curiosity, friend Tobey laid 
heavy grip on his bell, and made haste 
back to the town, fraught and important 
with these tidings of moment. 

“*T is Tuesday!” he sang loud to the 
tune of the bell — “the third day — and 
three sinful strangers approach in the offing, 
bearing east, northeast, one point south. 
Strangers are come, possessed of the Evil 
One. Let all beware!” 

*T was at Moor’s End, at the edge of the 
town, that the mariners three made pause, 
and further broached their cask before 
seeking the solace of strange entertainment. 

“‘Heave plucky, me hearties,”’ says he of 
the massive beard. ‘‘Here’s to the cooper 
that fashioned the cask!’’ And they drank. 
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And he of the quaint pigtail quoth 
blithely: 

“Steady, oh, steady, me messmates! And 
here’s to the ship that bore the cask in 
safety o’er the sea!’”’ And they drank. 

“ Luff, luff to the loo’ard, me laddies!’’ 
quoth he of the beaked nose, and yet of the 
piercing eye. ‘‘ Here ’s to the sea that bore 
the ship that hath brought the cask to this 
island on the lee!”” And they drank. 

‘“Whoopee!”’ cried they all, in fraternal 
accord, with rising inflections and accents 
boisterous. 

The wind howled and the snow had be- 
gun to sweep athwart the horizon when the 
mariners three and their cask of rum at- 
tained the centre of the village square. 
Knotty souls were they, and thirsty, as they 
sat by their cask. And they were encircled 
by friends of the tranquil isle, who had been 
shorn of their early repose by these rude 
sounds of riotous glee. 

*T was he of the massive beard who stood 
on the cask of rum and would make sweet 
speech with these upright men of the quaint 
little isle; but friend Jepthro Swayne, Se- 
lectman and worker in the paths of right- 
eousness, with heavy spectacles bridging his 
nose, read by the light of a lanthorn as fol- 
lows from the archives of the town to those 
evil men of the sea: 

“Be it known that Drink is the Soul of 
the Devil, that it leadeth to an evil Life and 
Conversation, and that as a Benefit and 
Warning to all great Lovers of Wine and 
strong Liquors —”’ 

‘“Whoopee!”’ cried the mariners three. 

“As a Benefit and Warning to all great 
Lovers of Wine and strong Liquors it hath 
been declared that.all Wines, Liquors, 
heavy Draughts, Hollands, Grog, Rum 
und evil Waters of whatever sort be 
eschewed —” 

““Whoopee!”’ cried the mariners three. 

““Be eschewed, banished, forbidden, ex- 
orcised, and forever exiled from the Island 
of Nantucket, and that any Persons who 
shall introduce any of said strong Waters 
to said Island shall be deemed Miscreants 
and evil Persons, moved by the Voice of 
the Devil, and shall forthwith be incarcer- 
ated in the Town Gaol by the strong Arm 
of the Law, and said strong Waters shall 
be confiscated. Blessed be the Virtuous, and 
they that strive for Rectitude.” 

Whereupon, in the exercise of the strong 


arm of the law, there followed a blithe and 
soul-easing contest between those mariners 
three and the cask of rum as parties of the 
first part, and those sober friends of the 
isle as parties of the second part. There 
was much bickering and scuffling, aye, and 
even sundry crackings of craniums; but the 
mariners three, though valiant, were weak 
as to numbers and had perforce to contend 
also against the enfeebling effects of divers 
devoted libations of rum, which, as the 
kind friend had truly said, is the soul of the 
Devil and does grievous hurt to all that im- 
bibe thereof to excess. 

Thus it was that the mariners three were 
haled to the county gaol — a modest struc- 
ture, forsooth, that had fallen into some 
disrepair through lack of employment; — 
it being recorded that it had last been used 
to accommodate a minister of a different 
faith, as having no visible means of support, 
and therefore a godless miscreant and va- 
grant. And the gaol stood on the bleak edge 
of the moor. And Ananias Tobey, town- 
crier, county gaoler, auctioneer, ringer of 
curfew, and custodian of confiscated goods, 
brought up the rear with the cask of rum. 

Now, ’t is no rare hardship for buffeted 
seamen who have rolled a full cask of rum 
two leagues against the wind and made 
zestful brawl with sturdy burgesses to sleep 
on a hard bed in tempestuous weather. 
Nor did these mariners three make moan 
when they were shown to couches of uncov- 
ered boards. Nay, soon they were buried 
deep in restful slumber, which comes at 
times alike to the ungodly and eke to those 
who walk in the strait path of the righteous. 
Yet they had not recked of the sheep. 

*T was indeed a turbulent night, and the 
sheep that nibbled the scant pastures by 
day, fleeing before the restless blasts that 
ever swept o’er the sandy moors, sought 
shelter in that spot which appeared to them 
most convenient, most hospitable, and most 
humane. What wonder, then, that, spy- 
ing this friendly gaol from afar, they filed 
gently through its open door, and disposed 
themselves in crowded comfort, free from 
the piercing blasts that blew tireless in from 
the sea? 

But ’t was long since he of the massive 
beard had slept on a windy moor in an open 
gaol, overwhelmed with curious sheep, and 
in good season he awoke and peered about 
in the grateful gleam of the lanthorn that 
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had been placed on the cask of rum by 
Ananias Tobey, town-crier. And when he 
perceived the nature of this billowy, fleecy 
sea by which he was sore hard pressed, he 
rose from his bed of board in stalwart rage. 

“Avast and belay, me messmates!” he 
shouted with raucous vigor. “Avast and 
belay yet once again!’”’ And there awoke 
also he of the quaint pigtail, and he of the 
beaked nose, and yet of the piercing eye, 
and looked about them, and were amazed. 

’T was he of the massive beard who ad- 
vanced to the corner where Ananias Tobey, 
town-crier, county gaoler, and custodian of 
confiscated goods, was seated on the floor, 
his head reclining at a fond angle against 
the cask of rum. 

He of the massive beard thrust his boot 
generously into the sides of the gaoler and 
caused him thereby to sway pendulously 
for a moment, and then to sink gently to 
the floor, his arms falling tenderly in a pos- 
ture of affection about the base of the cask 
of rum. 

“Well, shiver me toplights!”’ quoth he of 
the massive beard. 

“‘Heave ho and avast!” cried he of the 
quaint pigtail. 

“Blow me and blast me!” said he of the 
beaked nose, and yet of the piercing eye. 

Whereupon these mariners three rushed 
out to the tempestuous moors and back into 
the placid town; and they roared right lus- 
tily — yea, they did shatter that holy calm 
as it had ne’er been shattered before, by 
town-crier, auctioneer, or clangorous bell 
that rang curfew in tower of Old South 
Church. 

“Ahoy!” they shouted with vast good 
will, and abundantly well together. 

“Ahoy, ahoy, and yet again, ahoy!”’ 

Nor was it long ere lights shone in the 
sundry windows of these domiciles of tran- 
quillity, for truly the evocations were dread- 
ful to hear; and presently there appeared 


in the square, equipped with lanthorns and+ 


armed with muskets, against these horrid 
bodements, Jepthro Swayne, Selectman 
and worker in the paths of righteousness, 
together with divers and sundry of the God- 
fearing natives of the tranquil isle. 

There was no utterance from the mari- 
ners three and them of the isle until they 
had reached the county gaol, whither all 
were led by him of the massive beard. 
Thereupon he spake, whiles they of the isle 
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glanced down at the sheep, and also at him 
who yet embraced the cask of rum. 

“A gaol!” quoth he, with a weight of 
scorn in his voice; ‘‘a gaol, a pretty gaol, 
forsooth! And a gaoler —a pretty gaoler, 
forsooth! Behold now, thy gaoler,— he of 
the lanthorn and the brassy bell, who snores 
athwart our cask of rum!”’ 

They looked, and they saw, and they 
marvelled much to see. 

And then he of the massive beard mide 
speech in thunderous tones, so that they of 
the isle who stood there in the shadcwy 
lights of their lanthorns quaked fearfull\ to 
hear. 

“Blast me, blow me, shiver me, and 
avast! And do ye imagine this a gaol? We 
be mariners three, and we have roamed 
and buffeted the main, and travelled wide 
in distant climes. Aye, and we have lodyed 
in many a gaol, but never in such an one as 
this. Shiver me! Blow me! We will not 
bide in thy gaol, an ye do not fasten the 
door and keep out the sheep!”’ 

*T was in faltering tones that Jepthro 
Swayne spoke when he of the massive beard 
had done. 

‘We have had peace and satisfaction in 
our gaol,” he said, “‘for it hath afforded a 
comfort and refuge for the sheep in the 
night season. But thou sayest truly ’t is 
right that we should fasten the door;”’ 
and here he looked with puzzled mien at 
him who grasped the cask of rum, and 
presently continued, in sorrow and amaze: 
“It appeareth that our worthy town-crier 
hath fallen from grace and hath sold him- 
self to the Prince of Darkness. ’T is proper, 
then, that he also should be confined in the 
gaol.” 

There was a nodding of heads by the 
friends of the isle, and a hum of approval, 
for they plainly saw that the sin of the town- 
crier was great, and merited due penalty. 

“Yet,”’ pursued Jepthro Swayne, as he 
again glanced in much perplexity at him 
who lay caressing the cask of rum, “yet it 
surpasseth my wit how we may safely in- 
carcerate him, for, be it known, our county 
gaoler, whom we would with justice deprive 
of his liberty, hath the key of the gaol in his 
sagathy breeches!”’ 

And here it was that a buzzing of sym- 
pathy passed around among those bearded 
friends of the isle, but he of the massive 
beard smote the gaoler athwart the thick of 
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the thigh so that the sound cracked forth 
very like unto the harsh snapping of a faggot 
in the flame. 

“What ho, thou shameless dullard!” 
quoth the mariner, “ what ho, and yet again, 
what ho! Wouldst deprive us of a hard- 
earned repose, aye, and thyself also, by 
slumbering on the key? Come, come,” he 
said, ““what of the key, man; what of the 
key?” 

And he who cherished the cask even as a 
woman cherishes her child opened a slit in 
his eyes and, smiling with the content of 
the ever-blessed, made languid utterance: 

“Whoopee!” 

A mighty oath tore from the lips of him 
of the massive beard, and he pounced upon 
that gaoler and seized the key from the 
dark depths of his sagathy breeches. 

“There, in God’s sooth,” he said, ten- 
dering the key to Jepthro Swayne, “there 
is the key. Now, out with the sheep, and 
lock us up that we may have repose.” 

Saying the which, he reclined again upon 
his board of pine, as did likewise he of the 
quaint pigtail, and he of the beaked nose, 
and yet of the piercing eye. And ere the 
last sheep had been ousted from the county 
gaol those mariners three slept, and snored 
— aye, and eke snortled in rich union and 
harmony. 

But they of the tranquil isle tarried yet 
a while and stood about in a circle and 
looked with the eye of pity tinctured with 
scorn upon the figure of him who fondled 
close that cask of rum. *T was Jepthro 
Swayne who spake at length in words of 
sapience: 

“Thou hast erred grievously, Ananias, 
in that thou hast seen fit to tamper with the 
Engine of the Devil. Behold, thou art 
overtaken and arrested in the grim Terri- 
tories of Drunkenness, which is a sin beyond 
all. And thou hast brought Shame upon 
us, Ananias, in that thou hast openly em- 
braced a cask of Rum.” 

Here, however, friend Jepthro paused, 
and a new light of doubt and hope shone 
through his heavy spectacles: 

“And yet, brethren,”’ he added, “I mis- 
give me much that friend Ananias should 
trifle with this horrid enemy of the soul; — 
’t were not his custom; mayhap this is not, 
indeed, rum, of which he hath partaken. 
Mayhap ’t is some innocent liquor, and he 
be overcome with excess of zeal to duty. 


“Friends and brothers,’ he continued, 
turning to those who surrounded him eager- 
ly in the murky light of the lanthorns, 
“T have a great concern and exercise on my 
mind to taste of the cask and see verily 
whether this be rum, and whether or no we 
have vainly and arrogantly maligned our 
dear brother Ananias.”’ 

And from all that circle of hearers there 
was not one word of dissent. 

Gently disengaging a pannikin from the 
feeble grasp of the gaoler, friend Jepthro 
tipped over the cask and drew for himself 
a modicum of the contents thereof. This 
modicum he held to his lips and swallowed 
with a gurgle of righteousness, while the 
circle of bearded friends of the tranquil isle 
gazed on with a painful anxiety. And they 
saw a heavenly light steal into the eyes of 
Jepthro Swayne behind the heavy specta- 
cles that bridged his nose. 

“Tt hath,” he said, “somewhat of the 
taste of rum, yet as I have but imperfect 
knowledge of this matter I shall ask Brother 
Hoffin to try if it be really rum or no.” 

So Brother Hoffin tasted, and in an agony 
of doubt passed on the burden to Brother 
Bolger. And Brother Bolger tasted; and 
Brother Cardner tasted; and they all tasted; 
but such was the innocence and unwisdom 
of those men of the isle that though they 
tried and they tried, in humble endeavor, 
never were they quite able to quiet their 
souls whether or no ’t was a cask of rum. 


’T was he of the massive beard who first 
awoke when the sad gray dawn made its 
way through the generous chinks in the 
easterly wall of the county gaol. And as he 
cast his wary eye about he rubbed it in keen 
amaze and stared yet once again, the whiles 
he gave soft utterance to words that apper- 
tain to a life on the sea. And then he prodded 
him of the quaint pigtail, and likewise him 
of the beaked nose, and yet of the piercing 
eye. And they also did look, and stare, and 
swear with sweet accord. 

Peradventure ’t were meet they did, for 
there, still in a circle surrounding that cask 
of rum, were they of the tranquil isle; but 
no longer erect and scornful, and full of 
righteous wrath against the vessels of in- 
iquity, but low and humble, reclining in 
divers and sundry poses on the barren floor 
of that gaol. And all of those virtuous 
friends were wrapped in the slumber of the 
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innocent,— some soundless, some snoring, 
some wheezing, some gasping catchily, 
some groaning, some sighing even as the 
wind soughed and sighed through the gen- 
erous chinks in the easterly wall. 

‘“‘Shiver me!”’ softly crooned he of the 
massive beard. 

“Blast me!’’ whispered he of the quaint 
pigtail. 

“Alas and ahoy,” murmured he of the 
beaked nose, and yet of the piercing eye. 

And again ’t was he of the massive beard 
that crept with cunning stealth to where 
Jepthro Swayne lay nigh the cask of rum — 
aye, even nigher than he of the brassy bell 
— and, removing the key from his hand, 
made progress back to his mates of the sea, 
pushing the cask before him with tender 
solicitude. 

‘**T is.a Christian act we do,” he quoth, 
as he gently oped the door and again laid 
the cask on the freedom of the moor. ‘I 
wot not of the habits of sheep,— their in- 
comings and outgoings,— but ’tis only a 
deed of charity to lock the door of the gaol 
against them, that these worthy brethren of 
the isle be not disturbed in their slumber.” 

Whereupon, having carefully locked the 
door, he and his mariner mates made off 
through the dawning day toward the harbor, 
ever rolling before them the faithful com- 
panion of their adventures, that well-hooped 
cask of rum. 


In a staunch whaleboat it was that they 
embarked, setting a fair good sail, and with 
a favoring breeze and a restful sea ’t was 
soon that they could gaze o’er the stern and 
observe the spires of the quaint old town 
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rise nobly above the roofs, while o’er the 
lea, on the bleak edge of the moor, could 
still be discerned the modest lines of the 
county gaol, wherein slumbered and snored, 
and gurgled and groaned, the humble, the 
chaste, the upright sons of the tranquil 
isle. 

And still again ’t was he of the massive 
beard who broached the cask and cried: 

“Ahoy, ahoy, and well away, me mates! 
We’ll drink to the cooper, the brave, bon- 
ny cooper, that hath fashioned this cask «s 
a man should do!” 

And he of the quaint pigtail quoth 
blithely: 

‘Belay and stand by, me hearties! We'll 
drink to the ship that hath borne the cask 
safely o’er the sea!”’ 

‘“‘Heave ho and avast!” quoth he of the 
beaked nose, and yet of the piercing eye. 
“We'll drink to the sea that hath borne the 
ship that hath brought this cask in safety 
to yon hospitable shore!” 

Thereupon it was that they up-ended that 
cask, and tilted it, and moved it from side 
to side, and shook it, and pressed it, and 
squeezed it, and spoke to it in terms of 
hearty rage. But not a drop issued there- 
from. 

“Shiver me toplights!’’ quoth he of the 
massive beard. 

“Blast me forehatches!” quoth he ofthe 
quaint pigtail. 

‘Alas, alas, and yet again alas!” quoth 
he of the beaked nose, and yet of the piercing . 
eye. 

And they drank not. 

So these mariners three sailed o’er the 
sea, with an empty cask of rum. 
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IN MAINE 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 
The Sportsman Lecturer 


I NEW YORK INNOCENTS IN THE MAINE WILDS 


Mr. Beane in his ** den” 


VER there in the corner of the 
() lounging-room of the West End, a 

Portland angler and two visiting 
brethren from the far West are swapping 
yarns, producing pictures. in proof of their 
contentions, and waxing hot and eager in 
their metamorphosis of a modicum of fact 
into a mountain of fiction, to the apparent 
amusement of the seasoned veterans who do 


there daily congregate. 


In the embrace of a big couch to one side 
of the office, the portly figure of “‘ The Sage 
of Moxie Lake”’ is enthroned. He appears 
at times inert, again alert, but all the time 
his half-shrouded eyes, with an altogether 
too innocent guilelessness to fool an old 
acquaintance, take in all that transpires. 

George, at the desk, endeavors to appear 
entirely taken up with multifarious duties 
to the utter exclusion of the wonderful 
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Plenty of good fly-fishing just here 
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scaley stories that come swimming in his 
direction; but a queer little smile that won’t 
come off denotes his appreciation of the 
scientific processes brought to bear as the 
fishing cranks get busy. 

Here is the familiar group of our politi- 
cians, oracles of wisdom, mulling over the 
latest sidelights on local celebrities and 
regulating the world’s affairs to a nicety in 
accordance with the Maine point of view. 
A coterie of “angels of the road” eagerly 
listens with mirthful comment: first to the 
wise man with hand-made fly-rod as he 
lands tremendous fish so often he really 
believes himself, then to the poetically in- 
clined master of oil-paints, who clinches his 
argument, digresses to deliriously recite 
“ The clink of the ice in the pitcher the boy 
brings down the hall,” and switches to a 
consideration of the local baseball prob- 
lems. 

“Natty” has a number of railroad men 
roaring as he tells the latest on “the Ma- 
jor” and harks back to the good old days 
of conductor rivalry on the Western Di- 
vision. 

Jack hears without listening while mood- 
ily turning four close-written letter-sheets 
of liberal size, and he thoughtfully scans 
an envelope bearing the “Big Town”’ 
postmark of several days ago, wondering 
with a far-away look, ‘“‘ What next?” 

His has been a precipitous return from 
the magnificent displays of New Hamp- 
shire’s up-tumbled mountain ranges, where 
he would have been willing almost to swear 
that he had seen the skyward-mounting 
summits sprout and reach their limit. Only 
this very noon a period has been put to a 
busy business program by the transcrip- 
tion of an electric flash to a piece of yellow 
paper that read, “Meet Jim and me— 
Union Station to-night. Clyde.” 

This is Jack’s first warning that his glow- 
ing descriptions of the grand life close to 
nature at New York smoke-talks have pre- 
cipitated the coming of two untrained ad- 
venturers within the mystic portals sepa- 
rating the real lije from the unreal, and dis- 
concerting enough is this to induce indiffer- 
ence to all surroundings and work his brain 
overtime in the attempt to meet the require- 
ments of the case. 

Two would-be-sportsmen, well attuned 
to the ways of Broadway and the Bowery, 
Wall Street and Chinatown, but honestly 


“ignorant regarding all things woodsy and 


piscatorial, will soon be em roule with him 
for two weeks’ sojourn among the sighing 
pines. 

If, in your anxiety to create a sensation, 
you should be painfully conscious that you 
have “drawn the long bow” occasionally, 
and now must stand in imminent danger of 
getting “called” and ordered to “make 
good’’ by two young men who have heard 
you, only half believing that you are safely 
outside ‘“‘the Ananias Club,” how would 
you feel? A series of clever pictures alone 
has stood between him and the “in bad’’ 
people, “‘the nature fakirs,” and Jack faces 
the present crisis with shivers of apprehen- 
sion lest the Fates be unkind. 

Before the mind’s eye he sees a natty, 
tow-headed, everlastingly “ kidding’’ Clyde, 
an expert A. P. telegraph operator on a 
metropolitan daily, ready-witted and orig- 
inal in his utterances, whose last words at 
the Grand Central were, “I will squeeze 
your Adam’s apple until you taste cider if 
you don’t take time off and go into the 
woods with Jim and me this year.”” Another 
figure is that of a slight-built, four-eyed 
financier in the office of a leading New 
York broker, who takes the world seriously, 
enjoys a joke when it is on the other fellow 
rather more than when the point is turned 
his way, a royal entertainer with romantic 
notions enough to set the clock back thirty 
minutes on an express-train. A_ talented 
but very odd individual is Jim, and as bru- 
nette as Clyde is blonde. 

Jack wonders if he really knows them 
well enough to warrant taking chances 
with them in the big woods. What shall the 
harvest be after two weeks of life in the open 
have scrubbed off the veneer and laid bare 
the true timbre of their character ? 

You know your friend — perhaps — if 
you have summered and wintered him, 
sung and wept with him, sported and 
toiled with him; but, fal test of all, have 
you tented and tramped with him far from 
the centres of business activity, where the 
paddle and canoe are the locomotive and 
Pullman, your own bare hands replace chef 
and waiter, and the hoot of the ow! sounds 
afar instead of the peal of the curfew? No 
room for pretense and frills in that life, for 
there true values find their level, known for 
what they are, as all worship at nature’s 
shrine. 
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Contrasting pleasant hospitalities with- 


out limit in Manhattan, our friend is be- 
set with anxieties touching the question of 
location in the midst of the “standing- 
room only” season, August in the State of 
Maine. Conning the conditions in camp 
after camp, not one of them can take three 
men at short notice. He must locate his 
friends near good fishing. What then? 

Speculation is rudely interrupted by a 
yell and a jolt,— both familiar,— his cap 
is torn from his head, sent spinning across 
the room, and a hearty “ Hello, old scout” 
brings Jack back to earth with both arms in 
danger of dislocation from the tremendous 
twisting and pumping only two live New 
Yorkers understand how to cut loose. 

“You look good to me— right down 
good,” declares Clyde, and Jim adds, 
None better.” 

“In Maine at last, eh? You are more 
than welcome; but why so late? Can’t 
you Knickerbockers ever learn to get in on 
time ?”’ 

‘Grease on the rail — wheels turned the 
wrong way — went back two feet for every 
one ahead till we turned the train end for 
end and finally arrived,” says Clyde, with 
a grimace. ‘Hungry —I could eat a copy 
of the prohibition law if I had it now; and 
you want to go slow on that welcome busi- 
ness, for I opine you will soon be climbing 
the tallest timber to escape the questions 
we have ready to fire. What we don’t know 
about roughing it is enormous, but we 
know we don’t know, and that will help 
some. It’s entirely up to you.” 

“Cut it— you have stirred this partic- 
ular puddle long enough for a curtain- 
raiser, and we’ll eat.” 

After an especially satisfying sit-down 
to a good meal, the party is lost to the world 
for a time in one of those heart-to-heart 
smoke-talks such as only men can have who 
sit in easy-chairs with feet on a mantel and 
unload for each other’s benefit the accumu- 
lated spice of many days. 

“Where are your rod-cases?” asks 
Jack. 

‘“‘Not born — everything we have is in 
those two suit-cases.”’ 

“‘T suppose you received my letter regard- 
ing proper outfit ?”’ | 

“Yep; too late, though. We had the 
whole thing before we heard from you — 
sporting-goods man on 25th Street told us 
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what we needed. All there,— hook, bob, 
line, sinker —and corkscrew.” 

Out comes the kit from each grip. Such 
truck! Rods in short sections, good enough 
for trolling, but worthless for fly-casting; 
reels up to date a hundred years ago; line 
good for perch or sucker fishing only; flies 
— unheard of things no one could ever use; 
an entire rigging unfit, its purchase-moncy 
worse than burned. 

“How in the name of the Statue of Lib- 
erty would we have known the difference 
even if we had your letter?” demanded 
Clyde. 

“I don’t know a Parmacheenee Belle 
from a Matabooloo chief or a Skowhegan 
clam,” chimes in Jim. 

They stood a vast amount of chaffing 
that night, and the next day with the best 
grace: possible bought new rigging, while 
swearing vengeance on the man who had 
sold them a gold brick. Five-ounce rods, 
multiplying-reels, enamelled line, landing- 
nets, and flies were of the very best in the 
market, for nothing is ever saved in chea) 
tackle and the money left by the two young 
fellows in Portland stores was very respect- 
able. As they took their seats in the Pull- 
man bound for the Rangeleys they hove a 
sigh of relief and expressed their satisfac- 
tion with life in no uncertain terms. 

“Where do we light ?”’ 

‘“‘Ask me something easier; for to tell the 
simple truth and lie not, I haven’t the 
slightest idea where I’ll stow you cherubs, 
but we are on our way to Cupsuptic and 
Billy Soule’s.” 

“Sounds good to me,” says Clyde. “Sure 
you have the name straight, or is that one 
of your grand inventions ?”’ 

Jack’s assertion that he would take no 
greater license with the truth than would 
Ed Grant arouses a suspicion that it will be 
as well if they do not pry too closely into 
the matter, and they heroically resign them- 
selves to the inevitable. 

Several sportsmen two seats away are 
telling stories that have fins and tails, each 
member of the party endeavoring to outdo 
the other; and as yarn after yarn is matched 
and discounted, smiles grow broader, 


nudges of elbows more frequent and vig- 
orous, until the irrepressible Clyde remarks 
to the Pullman conductor, “This is de- 
cidedly refreshing to me, sir. Now I know 
I am in the State Jack hails from, and near 
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Where no care lingers 


good fishing, for I have heard all those tales 
from him.’’ With an air of utter abandon 
he assumes the réle of a martyr to a good 
cause, pulls his soft hat over his eyes, and 
breathes with long sighs. 

“After five hours and twenty-five min- 
utes’ battle I landed that salmon, and he 
weighed just thirty-five pounds— not so 
bad for a Labrador fish,” relates one of the 
sportsmen. Jim softly murmurs, “ Me too, 
Clyde,” and in a state of green envy they 
wonder if there is a possibility that “All 
men are liars.” 

So it runs until out of one eye a glimpse 
of striking scenery sets them up with a jerk, 
and from that time throughout the ride to 
Rumford Falls they never tire of expressing 
their delight in their surroundings, declar- 
ing they have gone far enough and would 
be contented to stop at any of the beautiful 
little towns along the line for their vacation- 
period. 

“Can you beat it?” The Androscoggin 
flows beside the track. 

“By a thousand miles. You fellows just 
stay on earth and keep your feet down until 


the real thing gets along. This river is the 
outlet of the Rangeley chain of lakes; wait 
to get a peek at the head-waters.”’ 

The train crawls up the grade past Sum- 
mit, and the boys are too intent upon the 
changing environment to do much talking. 
Wilder and wilder appear the distant hills, 
and from the train very few marks of the 
steady encroachment upon forest treasures 
can be noted. 

“Here is Bemis, where the first camps in 
this section were located, and Captain Bar- 
ker is still catering to the public, with in- 
creasing popularity from year to year. How 
is that for a bunch of wetness? You are 
fifteen hundred feet above sea-level, as high 
as the notch of the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, and through those open- 
ing vistas you are looking across Moose- 
lookmaguntic Lake.” 

“By. the jumping Gasooks of Hoboken, 
what a dream!’’: With this exclamation at- 
tention is-given most flatteringly to a-word- 
picture drawn of the far-reaching expanse 
of gleaming silver. 

Mooselookmaguntic accepts contributions 
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from Seven Ponds, Kennebago Lakes both 
little and big, that come to it through the 
Kennebago River and Cupsuptic stream 
and lake, and, plunging through the gates 
at Upper Dam, circles the famous pool there 
located. With volume still further aug- 
mented by the waters from Richardson’s 
Pond, Molechunkemunk welcomes its vis- 
itor. They unite in Welokennebacook’s 
flood, ‘that goes tearing through Middle 


Dam near Angler’s Retreat, and, between 


heavily wooded banks, emerge at Sunday 
Cove and join hands with Umbagog in 
turning myriad wheels along the Andros- 
coggin River, before the final long, smooth 
glide with unruffled bosom into a welcom- 
ing embrace in wedlock with the restless 
waves of the mighty deep. 

All along the way of the waters, kaleido- 
scope changes dazzle the eye with sublime 
scenery, hard to rival and impossible to 
surpass, go where you will. 

here is never enough of any peculiar 
phase of the general] beauty to tire one with 
its continuity. The general setting of em- 
erald about crystal is always present, but 
broken everywhere, except where the heights 
afar are so blended by their great distance 
from the eye as to present a perspective of 
perfect oneness. 

In the nearer view, the shore-line breaks 
sharply where the waters, raised when their 
onward flow was retarded by engineering 
science, lave the roots of the marginal tim- 
ber that spreads back upon the eminences 
forming the sides of giant bowls of irreg- 
ular shapes, while in the distance along the 
water-level broken forest-lines denote the 
passages from one lake to another, which 
in several places — Haine’s Landing, Up- 
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per Dam, and Middle Dam — are negoti- 
ated by stage or buckboard overland. 

Cupsuptic and Mooselookmaguntic, Mole- 
chunkemunk, and Welokennebacook (Upper 
and Lower Richardson) are merged into one 
body by the dams below them. Rushing tor- 
rents from the other connecting links are 
navigable with canoe if one is willing to 
make a short carry. 

Good hotels or camps are everywhere, 
and from long experience their proprietors 
cater most acceptably to the pleasure of 
their patrons. 

“Fine, fine. How much do you get to 
boost this territory? demands Clyde. 
“Come back to Bemis — what’s on this 
side ?”’ 

Passing South Rangeley, the softened 
rays of the fast-declining sun gold-tint the 
outline of the encircling shores of Oquossoc 
Lake, and arrival at the station of the same 
name is greeted by a large number of peo- 
ple who manifest deep interest in all who 
enter this Eden. 

A short ride to Mountain View, and by 
dint of close calculation a rearrangement 
of help’s quarters provides accommodation 
“for one night only.”’ 

Up Cupsuptic to see the first, last, and 
only Billy Soule, at Pleasant Island Camps, 
introduces the New Yorkers to a prince of 
good fellows, who mourns that “there is no 
room at all unless you can sleep out-of- 
doors.” 

With mutual regrets, Pleasant Island 
fades from view as the puffing little launch 
returns the party to Haine’s Landing, pass- 
ing en route the spot from which was taken 
the record square-tail trout of the world,— 
eleven and three-quarters pounds’ weight. 

Bald Mountain Camps can make no bet- 
ter proposition than Billy’s. 

“Hard luck, pals; the phone for ours.” 
For a half-hour, with monotonous regu- 
larity, discouraging answers are returned, 
until even the most buoyant of spirits be- 
gin to droop. 

The perfect amazement of Clyde and 
Jim at this unwelcome corroboration of 
Jack’s stories regarding the popularity of 
the Rangeleys knocks all spirit of chaffing 
to the four winds, and they are very docile. 

“Chirk up before you take the train 
home — one more try.” 

“Hello, Kennebago. Got any room there 
for three husky men for two weeks?” 


Why not try a cast? 
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“Not an inch.¥H-e-l-l-o! Wait a minute. 
What did you say, sir?” (The man on the 
Kennebago end of the line is carrying on a 
conversation with a party in his own camp.) 

For five minutes Jack, at the Oquossoc 
end, hears a babel of voices talking over 
some issue, and with bated breath awaits 
the verdict. Finally it comes. “‘ One of our 
guests has just received an important letter 
calling him back to Philadelphia, and you 
can have his cabin.” 

Jim delivers a straight left that sends 
Clyde up against the wall, and he retaliates 
by rolling Jim over the office floor, Both, 
rising, joyously wring Jack’s hand until 
he commands, ‘‘ Quit your monkey-shines, 
. get your traps in a hurry, and we will try 
and catch the buckboard at Rangeley and 
get into Kennebago to-night.” 

Their good genius is faithful, and by a 
great piece of driving they arrive at the 
cross-road before the ‘‘ buck,” and then con- 
tinue into the village nestling at the head of 
the big lake, with time sufficient to get a 
line on the place and a wash-up at the 
Rangeley Lake House, which they find 
crowded to capacity. 

Several people, who are there waiting for 
an opening in camps further along in the 
forest, envy the good fortune of the party, 
and the actual start for the woods finds two 
very happy chaps serenely bobbing on the 
back seat of a real buckboard, waving their 
caps in farewell to starched linen and pol- 
ished boots. 

“Now for the wild woods, free life, and 
free air,” sings Clyde. 

“Not so fast — I reckon there’s a sign of 
civilization, and all to the good for you, 
hoy,” laughs Jim. 

The team had halted on the highway 
while the driver secured a strap in the har- 
ness, when a “just plain drunk” uncer- 
tainly rose to his feet and staggered to- 
ward the party. He was much the worse 
for wear, and as he approached, Clyde 
groaned, “‘He’ll pick me out of the bunch 
and bore me to death — they always do. 
If there is a ‘souse’ within a mile he gets 
me sure, just as these fish liars up here have 
me cornered. It’s always fo me. I must 
look like a ‘josh.’”” The team is off on a 
sharp trot, leaving a disappointed man 
“saying things’ as he sees a beaming face, 
grinning over the back of the seat, rapidly 
disappear in the distance. 


Kennebago stream borders fairyland 


“Thought that was an impossibility in 
this State.”’ 

‘“Some New Yorker must have dropped 
a quart,” chuckles the driver. 

As good progress is made over the very 
fair road into Loon Lake, many comments, 
are heard upon its condition, until in one 
place several large rocks directly in the 
wheel-rut shake up the party. 

“Too bad,” says Jack; “the street com- 
missioner must have overlooked that place 
in the run of summer business. I hope he 
fixes it before we come back.” 

“Oh, that’s not bad at all,” returns Jim. 
“T never thought to find so good a road 
here in the wilderness.”’ 

The driver chokes and coughs unnoticed. 

Several other rough spots arouse new 
protests against the dereliction of the ab- 
sent commissioner, but he always finds an 
able champion in Jim, who is tacitly given 
to understand that present conditions pre- 
vail the entire ten miles. 

After passing Loon Lake the road rap- 
idly assumes its roughest aspect. Boulder 
upon boulder, washout after washout, and 
stretches of corduroy appear unexpectedly, 
over which persons must pass in a buck- 
board amid great discomfort, even at the 
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best, unless the knack is acquired of per- 
mitting the body to sway easily with every 
jolt and swing. 

The first sure-enough bad place burst 
upon Jim without warning, and he stiffened 
up and held on with grim resolution de- 
picted in every feature, making heavy 
weather of it, but expecting the storm 
would soon pass, and determined to stick 
by his friend the commissioner. As the 
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I get the licking of my life. Paste that in 
your hat.” 

deer just crossed here.” 

By the side of a living spring Jack stands 
waiting for them to come up. They look 
about, but see nothing other than the pros- 
pect of a refreshing drink. 

“That doe got out of sight mighity 
quick.” 

“Gee whiz, what an atmosphere this is 


When we had neighbors, they, too, caught fish 


moments flew and smooth waters never re- 
turned, his good ship was well-nigh wrecked, 


and he blurted out, “I like liars, but some ° 


folks suit me too well.” 

When Jack tore a branch from the foli- 
age above his head and, holding it in his 
hand, said he did it to ascertain when the 
road was rough enough to shake the leaves, 
the limit was reached and Jim thundered, 
“Street commissioner! The blazes! If I ever 
get to a spot where I can let go one hand- 
hold I will take a fall out of you, Jack, if 


for the imagination! That might goin New 
York, but you’ve got to show us here.”’ 

Their attention is called to places where 
the animal has stood and pawed the earth, 
fed and drank; and two delighted fellows 
fairly rave over the first tangible sign that 
they are really in touch with the children 
of the woods. 

“IT would give a fiver to see that deer run- 
ning wild,” ejaculates Jim, but refuses to 
promise that money for each glimpse he 
may have coming to him. 
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Clyde makes an abortive attempt to play 
a game of jolly for Jim’s benefit by declar- 
ing he knows a bear is somewhere near, but 
collapsed when his pal dryly remarks, 
“S’pose you smell one, eh? You’ve been 
doing that in your dreams for the last three 
weeks, ever since we decided to come east.’’ 

‘‘No,” retorts his friend, “but I heard 
him blow his nose when you lit that bum 
cheroot you’re smoking.” 


Jack decides they have had enough buck- 
board for one day, tells the driver to go 
along, joints up his fly-rod, and electrifies 
his charges by the announcement, “I am 
going to whip a small pond not a hun- 
dred miles from this trail. Want to come 
along ?”’ 

‘*Do we? Would a duck swim? Lead 
us to it. Do we take our rods?” 

‘“‘Surest thing you ever knew.” 


Cupsuptic just at daybreak 


“You’re a tenderfoot,” contemptuously 
answers Jim. “It will be many years before 
you can smoke a man’s cigar.” 

“Just as I thought — that one you are 
smoking must have been left for a ‘swipe’ 
a long time ago by some strong man. Smells 
like a cabbage to me.” 

“If you don’t like this room go up on the 
next floor with the other children and play 
mud-pies.”’ 

Regarding his companions thoughtfully, 


With eagerness born of long anticipation 
of the moment, they overhaul their outfit, 
bend leader and three flies. Carefully 
watching to see if they have well learned the 
lesson of the previous evening in the proper 
adjustment of the lures, Jack is gratified to 
see selections made with a good combination 
of color, and they are off through a narrow 
trail that fifty out of a hundred at least 
would pass unnoticed. 

Pushing aside the bushes that line the 
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road, and plunging through the under- 
growth, a plain path lies before them after 
they have traversed about fifty yards, and 
Clyde declares some one must have taken 
the pains to hide all traces of its existence. 

“Right you are. There is no question 
about the painstaking, and very few people 
hereabouts know of the place I am going to 
show you. I stumbled upon it by accident 
one day when I turned aside at the drum- 
ming of a partridge. I think you will say it 
was a lucky find.” 

Very soon the small body of water is 
seen among the trees, covering not more 
than a half-acre, and all around where they 
stand is poplar growth. 

“Some cheap woodsman did that cut- 
ting,” says Jim. “I can’t swihg an axe any 
too well, but if I could n’t beat that I’d never 

again.”’ 

“You can’t beat that, Jim, nor can any 
one, for the woodsman does n’t live who is 
equipped with such tools. That work was 
done by beaver, and down there you will 
see their dam. Notice how clever these 
wonderful animals are. Here is a tree that 
fell the wrong way. when they had cut 
around ‘it, and you will see the amount of 
work it must have taken to do all that 
gnawing, as it is over eight inches in diam- 
_ ‘eter. Because it fell away from the pond 
they abandoned it and cut this one right 
_ tbeside it, which fell as they had planned, 
‘and parts of it are now in that dam, sunk 

cleverly into place at the bottom.” 
“Mighty clever work. Let’s-keép quiet 
and we may see one,” suggests Jim. 

‘No danger of that, after all the noise we 
have made coming in. Catch on here and 
give me a lift! To the surprise ‘of both his 
charges, Jack pulls aside some trees, reveals 
a small canoe, well hidden from casual 
gaze, and in a minute more it is resting on 
the water. 

“Right here I want to remark that you 
are both under orders. I am captain of thiss 
ship, and don’t care to take a wetting so 
soon. Get in, Clyde; you weigh next to me, 
and I want you in the bow. Steady there! 
Don’t grab the sides when she rocks or 
you are in it for fair. Sit still right in the mid- 
dle, and on the bottom — not on that cross- 
stick. Now you, Jim. Careful, old chap; 
this is n’t a ferryboat. We are off.”” And with 
a powerful shove Jack sends the light craft 
well out from the shore. | 
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Nervously the boys reach for their rods, 
but Jack says, “Wait until we get to the 
other end. No use casting with the sun bhe- 
hind you out here in the open and no wind 
to ruffle the surface. I’ll have the shadows 
working the other way and give them a try. 
Better wait till you catch the idea of getting 
out line.”’ 

Slowly paddling to the upper end of the 
little pond, Jack turns back, sets the canoe 
across the outlet of the small stream that 
feeds the body, and carefully starts his 
cast. 

Once, twice, with no results; the flies 
settle each time a few yards further away 
from the canoe. A third try — a boil in the 
water near those pads. Back come the flies 
with nothing doing. 

“‘T’ll have him this time, sure.” 

Out go the flies again in a straight line 
over the place that showed signs of life, 
They drop on the surface at exactly the 
right spot and start back with a skip. 

Splash! A sharp snap of the wrist and 
forearm, and there is a lot of life at the other 
end of the line. 

“You’ve got him, by thunder!” and in 
a moment a very pretty trout is making the 
rod bend. 

“Must weigh two pounds,” asserts Clyde. 

“Not more than a quarter of that,” 
laughs Jack., “A half-pound square-tail 
kicks up a fuss all out of. proportion with 
his size.” 

In a couple of minutes Jim impulsively 
seizes the line as it circles his end of the 
canoe and drops, just back of him, a speck- 
led darling that weighs three-quarters of a 
pound. 

“Be careful how you do that stunt, Jim, 
old boy. He is n’t a big one, but they have 
to be handled a little different from a scul- 
pin. It’s mighty easy to lose one if he hits 
the side of this craft when you lift him in 
that way. You see he is off the hook now, 
and it was sheer good luck that he fell into 
the canoe instead of the water.” 

After a couple more fish averaging about 
the same size have been landed and one or 
two misses at the “‘strike’’ have been made, 
Jim tries his hand at getting out the flies, 
but tangles his line in a near-by tree on the 
bank. With an impatient exclamation he 
jerks the rod back and snaps his tip near 
the joint. In utter dismay he says a few very 
interesting things, and as he has left the 
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rest of his rod on the shore he sits back 
dejectedly while Clyde tries his luck. 

First he drops the tip too low and thrashes 
the water. On the next attempt at a cast he 
snaps his loose line back as far as he can 
and puts all his strength into the forward 
swing, nearly capsizing the canoe and catch- 
ing his flies firmly into Jim’s cap. 

“You are a regular old woman. What 
the devil do you think you are doing — 
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landing while you practise, which will be 
safer and easier. I’ll risk my life with one 
at a time, but this world is n’t big enough 
for you both to work at once just at present.” 

Back to the shore and, hiding the canoe 
again, they start for the road, when right 
under foot a ruffled-up little body appears, 
making a curious plaint and dodging back 
and forth across the path, always leading 
off to the left of it as they advance. 
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Maine wood roads are charming 


making a home run at the bat?” yells that 
individual. “I want to get back to town 
and take a life-insurance policy along with 
me if I stay in a boat with you, you mucker.”’ 

“Keep your shirt on. I didn’t break 
my rod, anyway.” 

“We will call this a day’s work, my lads, 
and to-morrow at Kennebago I will give 
you lessons in the proper way to cast with- 
out using all the strength in your bodies. 
It is a neat little trick of the forearm, just 
as easy when you know how, and I rather 
guess we will stand on the float at the boat- 


“What is it, and what is it trying to do?”’ 

“A mother partridge or ruffed grouse 
trying to toll you off this side into the woods 
away from her brood. Don’t go over there. 
Come this way and I will show you her 
children.”’ 

Stealing along carefully while the cries 
of the little mother grow more and more 
insistent and her advances more bold, Jack 
pauses and peers about. “There is one, 
and I[’ll try to cateh it.” 

He sneaks over to a low tree where a 
little brown puffball is sitting on a limb. 
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The parent bird fairly goes daffy with so- 
licitude, but just as he reaches toward the 
fuzzy object it unfolds a tiny pair of wings 
and flies into the underbrush, where the 
combined efforts of the three fail to locate 
him. To the great relief of the mother they 
decide they must push along the road to 
Kennebago or lose their supper. 

An hour and a half later the glorious 
“Long Water Place” of the Abenakis lies 
at their feet, and Clyde recalls the lines, 

“None of thy sisters may usurp thy place, 

Of all the lakes, thou fairest sylvan sea.” 

“Maule had been here before he wrote 
those lines,’”’ quoth Clyde. “And I believe 
I have at last found one man who has told 
the truth beside you, Jack.”’ 

“Thank you, old fellow. I am going to 
wring the same confession from you at each 
new step and compel you to settle with your 
Manhattan friends in full for all their un- 
belief by paying this tribute to Maine’s 
beauty-spots. 


**Tothose who know thee Not, words fail to paint. 
To those who KNow thee, all words are faint.’ 


“You are now considered a convert, and 
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‘** Flatiron” amid the sighing pines 


have but to go on learning the creed, ‘I be- 
lieve Maine is the fairest spot in this wide, 
wide world.’”’ 

After supper of broiled trout, some of the 
beauties caught that afternoon, the three 
partners canoe along the shore of the lake. 
Smooth as a mirror is its bosom under the 
soft radiance of the full moon, and they 
dreamily float just beyond the shadow cast 
by the tall trees of the heavily wooded banks. 

Voices are heard, seemingly very near, but 
coming from camps at least four hundred 
feet away. Presently the sweet voice of a 
singer steals across the water, and the fa- 
miliar air “In the evening by the moon- 
light”? tempts Clyde’s vibrant tenor, with 
which is joined Jack’s rich baritone. 

The air changes to “Old Black Joe,” 
and then to many others, with frequent 
encores from unknown friends, until some 
one on the shore starts “Take me back to 
New York town,” when Jim yells, “‘ Not on 
your life,” so suddenly that he breaks the 
spell, and amid laughter and joke the ca- 
noe speeds back to the hotel, where a guide 
shows the party its quarters. 

Away from the large house, a little cabin 
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Well worth the twenty-minute battle 


is fitted with two beds in opposite corners 
from the open fireplace, and with a last 
happy chorus, “Home, Sweet Home,” 
tired New Yorkers rest “in the arms of 
Murphy.” 

The next morning, as the sun’s first rays 
kiss the surface of the lake, Jack hauls his 
pals out of bed and they take a refreshing 
eye-opener in the shape of a plunge from 
the float into sparkling depths. 

Breakfast — and such a breakfast — fit 
to tempt the appetite of an epicure; and 
with kit of cooking-tools, a couple of slices 
of pork for the frying-pan, three lunches, 
and their outfit, they are off for the day. 

A landing is made on a diving-float away 
up the lake, where, unobserved, the rudi- 
ments of fly-casting are learned. It is slow 
work, but patiently they persist until a 
short cast is a possibility, and the next les- 
son is work with the paddle. Clad in their 
birthday suits, Clyde at the stern and Jim 
at the bow, with Jack seated in the middle, 
they pass a hilarious hour, at the end of 
which time circles appear less and less and, 


changing ends, they get on very well with 
the art of steering from the stroke. 

So the forenoon passes, until “When do 
we eat?” is answered, “When we have 
caught some fish.” 

Pushing over into Big Inlet, they pass 
upstream a little way to where the fringing 
bushes are thick, and Jack says conditions 
are good for results. Fish always come to 
the fly in Kennebago, and to-day is no ex- 
ception. So do the flies and mosquitoes — 
who ever had good fishing without them? 

Too busy and too delighted at the discovery 
that they can hook one out of twenty rises 
to pay attention to the small pests in the air, 
Jim and Clyde have the time of their lives. 
They catch many fish, but kill only those of 
fair size, some of the best fry fish that ever 
graced a pan. When a sufficient number to 
appease their hunger is assured, off they 
go into the woods and along a high ledge of 
rocks. Against a big boulder a fire is built, 
and the first meal in the open is pronounced 
the peer of any they ever enjoyed. 

“Talk about Reisenweber’s and Mar- 
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tin’s — Jack has their best chefs skun to a 
finish, and I vote him a raise in salary,’ 
suggests Clyde. 

“Granted. You charge it up to me and 
pay the bill.” 

At the close of the afternoon they slowly 
paddle back “home,” and, after supper 
and their evening pipe, play three-handed 
crib until the question of an owl up the 


tion to eating in an endeavor to appear un- 
concerned; but as the meal progresses, in 
answer to some banter from Clyde, Jim ap- 
peals to the bridegroom for his opinion be- 
fore he remembers he has not the honor of 
his acquaintance. A laughing reply, in 
which both bride and groom join, breaks 
the ice and conversation becomes general. 
The new arrivals hail from New York, 


Toward evening at Loon Lake 


lake is taken seriously by Jim. “He wants 
to know who will be first in bed. I will.” 

A wild scramble ensues as Clyde and 
Jack try to beat him out, but with a crys 
“‘Lubber last, put out the light,’’ “‘ Flatiron 
Camp”’ is in darkness; but sleep comes with 
leaden wings only after sundry twistings 
and turnings and much vigorous scratch- 
ing tells how industriously the long-billed 
natives of the lower end of Kennebago got 
in their work. 

At the morning meal two new-comers are 
seated opposite our party, a young couple 
on their honeymoon, who pay strict atten- 


and Clyde, with the air of an experienced 
guide, takes them under his wing at once. 
Sitting on the broad veranda they discover 
they have many things in common, inclu- 
ding a few acquaintances, and by mutual 
consent are included among Jack’s charges. 

‘We went out yesterday afternoon and 
never got a bite,” says Mrs. Tea. 

“That would have been our luck with- 
out Jack,” avers Clyde. “Better go with 
him to-day.”’ 

Anxious to make a good impression and 
show some of his newly acquired knowl- 
edge, Clyde invites Jim to a canoe-ride in 
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Jack’s absence; and he accepts without 
much deliberation. Off they go from the 
float grandly, up the lake for a quarter of a 
mile. Their success dazzling them a little, 
for they are doing very well for their first 
trip alone, they attempt to make a grand 
finish with a burst of speed and come along 
in fine style. Almost at the float, Clyde 
tries back-paddling, Jim is caught off his 
balance by the sudden change, and an 
instant later both are floundering in the lake, 
the objects of jollying for full forty people. 

Quite unnecessary to state, the stock of 
the two as canoe experts takes a sudden 
drop, but the incident serves well the pur- 
pose of driving home a lesson they never 
afterward forget, — that with life in a canoe 
eternal vigilance is the price of dry skins. 

The day is spent about camp and off on 
walks through the woods with their new 
friends, a game of quoits “for the cham- 
pionship of the world; nothing less,” and 
an evening of “‘bridge”’ closing the day. 

The course of a few days has pretty well 
divorced “the innocents” from city ways 
and they are feeling much at home in the 
woods. One proud morning Jack delights 
Clyde by telling him he can handle a canoe 
well enough now to undertake a trip as skip- 
per of a craft. Mrs. Tea believes him, and 
an early start is made for Little Kennebago 
under his escort, while the other parties 
elect to go by trail. 

Passing along the buckboard road lead- 
ing to Seven Ponds, they suddenly cease 
their loud talking, for there in a little clear- 
ing stands a good-sized buck. Not in the 
least alarmed, for he knows it is close time, 
the beauty stands and innocently surveys 
the party; finally, coming out into the road 
and deliberately taking a few steps in their 
direction, he stops, turns to one side, and 
leisurely goes off into the woods. 

“Where, in heaven’s name, were our wits 
that we left our kodaks in camp? One of 
the greatest essentials to a perfect outing 
never should be forgotten. Just think of 
the fun we’ll lose with the boys because we 
can’t show his picture.” 

Before the day is over three more deer 
are seen, and Jack declares Jim owes him 
twenty dollars for the day’s show. On the 
return trip Mrs. Tea and Clyde return by 
land with Tea, and Jim and Jack bring the 
canoe around to the lake. 

Along the shore of the stream, Jack 


pushes onto a sandy beach, calls his com- 
panion’s attention to some fresh tracks, and 
briefly says, “‘ Bear.” 

Just before leaving the narrow waterway 
they come upon a young doe standing in 
the stream, and, as she has not observed 
their approach, get very near and laugh 
heartily as she goes flying shoreward when 
she catches a glimpse of them out of the 
tail of her eye. 

“Go it, you little beauty. I would n't 
stop you if I could — and 1 can’t,” is Jim’s 
comment. “No man with a heart other 
than a gizzard could ever shoot one of 
these.” 

“Wait till the proper season, and then 
say,” answers Jack, with a smile. “ You’ll 
get into the game in time.” 

“Never — not in a million years,” em- 
phatically rejoins Jim; but in after-times 
he finds his ideas radically changed. 

Arrived at the foot of Kennebago, the 
other members of the party. are awaiting 
them, and side by side two canoes float 
toward home and supper. Unseen by the 
rest, Jack notes big black clouds piling up 
in the west, and now a few rain-drops pat- 
ter down. Clyde remarks, “Hully gee, 
we’re in for a good soaking this trip, and 
no mistake.” 

“Not so sure of that.” Jack’s canoe, 
under the combined strokes of himself in 
the stern and Jim in the bow, is fairly leap- 
ing through the water toward the shore, 
distant a quarter of a mile. 

The other canoe follows at slightly less | 
speed, and arrives at the chosen landing- 
place to find its predecessor hauled high and 
dry and turned bottom fp, its ends resting 
on two big rocks; and from underneath this 
improvised roof the two J’s are resting com- 
fortably, pulling away at their pipes. While 
the thunder rolls and the lightening flares, 
the second crew, following the example of 
the first, accepts the situation philosophi- 
cally, and a few minutes later are on their 
way to camp, none the worse for battle with 
the elements. 

The next day, a canoe trip to Kennebago 
Falls and a long stroll along the river below 
with dinner together among the trees, fills 
the hours to the limit with unalloyed delight. 

Day succeeds day with ever-changing 
program, during the working-out of which 
Jack’s charges throw their first awkward- 
ness to the shades of the past and hit the 
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trail for Rangeley at length with many a 
long look backwards and expressed regrets 
that they must turn a deaf ear to the call of 
the wild until another season. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tea decide to accompany them, de- 
claring that even life at Kennebago would 
be spoiled by the breaking of the party, a 
most convincing proof of Jack’s oft-repeated 
assertion, ‘“‘ People thrown together in the 
Maine woods will surely bunch up and 
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It’s a small world after all, for as they 
pass through the street toward the Range- 
ley Lake House a gay crowd of people yell 
recognition, and Brooklyn friends who are 
the guests of a New Yorker at Pickford’s 
Camps go by on the rush for a visit to 
Haine’s Landing. 

“Had the measles? You’re all blotched 


Some of Jack’s pets up in the 


A typical Rangeley vista 


form strong friendships, or treat each other 
as though smallpox is prevalent.”’ 


Arrived at Rangeley, a loud hail from a , 


group of men in front of the Post-Office, 
and Jim, off the seat of the buckboard in 
a flash, has a man by the hand whom he 
introduces as one of his customers “on 
change.” 

“That means he changes his money for 
Jim’s experience, and it’s costly business,”’ 
volunteers Clyde. 7 

The party referred to smiles and says, 
“T’ve never been bitten very hard.” 


woods made love to us,” is the answer to 
the clerk’s inquiry, as, dressed for the trip 
over the baby railroad to Farmington, they 
reappear in the office; and after an excep- 
tionally hearty meal at a table famous for 
its cuisine, the quintet board the up-to-date 
little Pullman car, and say “Au revoir but 
not good-by”’ to those who linger in one of 
the fairest spots on earth. 

At Dead River station a noisy party of 
seven young people from Dead River Pond 
Camps under the escort of a chaperone pass 
through the car, take seats near our group, 
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and are hardly settled before they begin 
telling grand things about their camping- 
place and its proprietor. 

Clyde listens long enough to learn they 
hail from New York, and in an instant is 
bowing beside the fairest young lady in the 
lot, swapping stories of Kennebago for those 
of Dead River Pond. 

Along the line of the Sandy River at- 
tractive scenes abound, and Jack is not at 
all surprised when Jim holds forth from 
the depths of a big chair in a Farmington 
hotel office, “I have heard that saying, 
‘The best of the wine for the last of the 
feast,’ and I think you must have had that 
in mind, Jack, when you brought us back 
this way. Beside this tiny railroad extends 
a natural park that for rare loveliness 
and variety is in a class all by itself. That 
river down there, those curves, that rich 
meadow-land with its encompassing heights 
dotted with prosperous looking farms,— 
just look at them,— these neat, well-cared- 
for villages where so many people make 
their summer homes — a paradise; nothing 
short. What a beauty this town is! You tell 
me they had a big fire here years ago when 
you were a resident? Well, all I have to 
say ‘is that disasters are frequently mixed 
with blessings; for the old town could never 


have been as attractive as this even with 
the splendid foliage of those days. If I ever 
get married—and I shall some day—I’m 
going to take one whole summer and spend 
every minute of it in and around this ideal 
village.” 

“Well said, Jim, and we will come and 
live on you while you are here, so Mrs. Jim 
can pile up experience in the cooking- 
line.” 

““You’re on; shake,” 

At Portland, as the twilight merges into 
a Maine coast evening, two young fellows, 
their arms and faces showing dark brown 
from the kiss of the sun on open waters, 
stand by the rail of a fast-receding steam- 
ship, New York bound, while near-by pas- 
sengers wonder what they mean by that 
last call across the widening waters between 
them and a lonely figure standing on the 
dock: “‘ Farewell, old scout. From ‘Filat- 
iron’ north to ‘Flatiron’ south is but a 
span, and your children await your coming 
with steins bubbling and pipes alight to live 
again amid the soft brushing of the pines 
and the cry of the whippoorwill.” 

They note regret deep and true ringing 
in each voice, and hear the answering hail, 
‘Another year, another place, and the best 
bunch that ever was.” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
ISABEL HOWE FISKE 


I know two narrow byways: 
One is a city street, 
Noisome and dark and wretched, 
Where houses almost meet. 
Here cries of children, oaths of men, 
Smite the soul as with a blow — 
A place of sordid passions, 
A place of children’s woe. 


I know two narrow byways: 
One in a woodland sweet, 
Where upper stories of the trees, 
Busy with birds’ nests, meet. 
From old time here the songsters 
Praise God with swelling breast — 
Ever for him who enters 
A place of ancient rest. 
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AN EASTER 


BLOSSOMING 


By MABEL S. MERRILL 


HE Honorable Samuel Parsons was 
aware of eager heads at various win- 
dows as he drove his car rapidly up 
the village street. He smiled grimly as he 
reflected what thoughts, suggested by this 
return to his native place after an absence 
of twenty years, must be working inside 
those heads. For the “ne’er-do-weel” of 
the town to disappear and come back at the 
end of twoscore years a millionaire with a 
prefix to his name was calculated to create 
something of a sensation. 

“They’ll begin to realize the change bet- 
ter, seein’ me comin’ along like this,’”’ he 
said to himself. “‘I thought the thunderin’ 
goin’ would never be settled enough for me 
to take out the machine, and I was bound 
not to go to call on Mary Lowe till I had 
it; that’s mostly what I got it for.” 

He turned down a narrow side street and 
presently stopped before a small house, un- 
painted and stained by the weather to that 
neutral tint which somehow suggests patient 
poverty and meagre living. He noted with 
some annoyance that his heart was beating 
rapidly as he clanged the small bell. 

“IT don’t know why I should be afraid of 
Mary Lowe now,” he reflected, defiantly; 
“‘T ain’t doin’ her father’s chores any longer. 
Gorry, I used to dread that girl’s eye wors’n 
the heels of that kicking Holstein cow. I 
never knew why; maybe ’t was her bein’ so 
still; a woman that don’t talk is enough to 
scare the powers 0’ darkness. But it ought 
to be different now. Old man Lowe’s gone 
to work and lost everythin’ he had, they 
say, and Mary has to give music lessons to 
support the two of ’em. It’ll be quite a 
change for her when —”’ 

His reflections were interrupted by the 
opening of the door, and Mary Lowe stood 
before him in the little entry. Their eyes 
met, and the Honorable Samuel Parsons 
felt twenty successful years crumble to 
dust. He might as well have been shuffling 
in from the barn in overalls and jumper; 
he fairly seemed to feel the weight of a full 
milk-pail tugging at either hand. 
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“How do you do, Sam?” said Mary, 
softly. 

“I—I didn’t think you’d know me, 
Mary,” he stammered; “folks say I’ve 
changed a good deal.”’ 

“You haven’t,” returned Mary, with 
gentle promptness; ‘“‘ you’re big and black, 
just as you always were. Come in and tell 
me all about yourself; the village is buzzing 
with stories of you, and I want my share 
first-hand. Here’s father—and we're 
both ready to hear all those wonderful do- 
ings out West.” 

This was the Honorable Sam’s oppor- 
tunity. He had worked for it twenty years, 
but for a minute he did not seem to know 
what to do with it, now that it had come. 
He told himself it was Mary’s voice that - 
was taking the nerve out of him. There is 
nothing like a voice to stir old memories, 
and Mary’s, soft as the fluting of a thought- 
ful bird, had a peculiar searching quality 
he had never heard the like of in any one 
else. However, he recovered himself under 
their friendly questioning, and when he be- 
gan to tell the story of his winning battle 
with fortune he became inspired with some- 
thing of the glow of the struggle. It wasa 
story a man could hardly tell without some 
elation, and he was conscious of being some- 
what flushed and triumphant when he had 
finished. 

It seemed to him that what he had called 
to say must come easier now, and he turned 
promptly to Mary when her father left the 
room. The Honorable Samuel had acquired 
a habit of promptness, and he spoke 
briskly, in his best business manner— which 
was all the manner he had. His air was 
that of a man who proposes a square deal. 

“Mary,” he said, “I’ve come back to 
ask you to marry me. I’ll build you a 
handsome house anywhere you say, and 
give you more money than you can spend 
in a lifetim@ for the flummydiddles women 
are always wanting.” 

Mary’s voice came back pleasantly from 
the shadows of the dim little room: 
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“Thank you, Sam; I don’t think I’m suf- 
fering especially for flummydiddles, what 
ever they are.” 

“You won’t have to work so hard,” per- 
sisted Sam; “‘ you’ll have all kinds of hired 
girls and a private car —” 

“To transport them with, or to escape 
from them?” put in Mary. 

‘‘And the house,” he went on; “‘ women 
folks always like a fine house — and this 
one ain’t much to look at, if you’ll excuse 
my sayin’ so.”’ 

Mary’s eyes went around the plain little 
room. 

“No, it is n’t much to look at,” she ad- 
mitted; ‘‘but it has its recommendations, 
Sam, and one of them is—it’s mine; lI 
paid for it.” 

The blue light of her gaze shone straight 
in the eyes of the puzzled millionaire. 

He stared frowningly at the floor for a 
moment, 

“T ain’t stylish enough for you,” he said, 
resentfully. 

Mary’s silver laugh chimed like a bell in 
the dimness. 

“Q Sam!— and you with an auto- 
mobile and a railroad and a silk hat!” 

‘IT know I ain’t so well educated as you,” 
he said, moodily. 

‘“‘Why not? We went to the same school 
in the village, and I’ve never been any- 
where else except when I went into the 
public library on my music-lesson days in 
the city.” 

“Then will you have me?” demanded 
the man of business. 

“No.” The answer came with convinc- 
ing force. 

“T should like to know why not,” he 
flared. 

“Because I’m doing so well just as I am 
that I really don’t see why I should con- 
sider any annexation schemes,’ retorted 
Mary, gently. 

The Honorable Samuel Parsons was de- 
cidedly glum as he made his way back to 
the boarding-place he had chosen,— the 
old post-road tavern which looked exactly 
as it had for a hundred years, but which had 
lately begun to.call itself ‘‘ Hotel Bascom” 
and put French words into itg,menu with 
reckless liberality. At present it was con- 
vulsed internally with effort to provide 
something good enough for its millionaire 
guest, who received all attentions with a 


lofty indifference that made a deep im- 
pression. 

He went up to his room and, sitting on 
the side of the bed, looked wrathfully at his 
boots as if they might have had something 
to do with his downfall — an obvious ab- 
surdity, since they were in a state of shining 
perfection. Then he snapped open the 
case of his handsome gold repeater and 
looked at the face that gazed calmly back 
at him. It was Mary’s face, a faded half- 
tone cut from an old newspaper where it 
had accompanied an account of a concert 
by ‘“‘local talent.” He shut the case at 
length, and, going over to his trunk, took 
out another and a larger picture, a wash 
drawing with the edges worn as if by much 
handling. The central figure was that of a 
woman standing at the entrance of a church, 
an open book in her hands, her slightly lifted 
gaze fixed upon two angel shapes floating 
before her in the open portal, their hands 
outstretched as if they beckoned her with- 
in saying, ‘Here is peace.” A soft mystic 
light touched the haloed heads and shining 
wings of the heavenly messengers and fell 
over the woman’s floating draperies of 
white. 

The Honorable Sam suddenly realized 
that he had before him a wonderful likeness 
of Mary as he had just seen her, though the 
half-tone from which according to his direc- 
tion the artist had reproduced the face had 
been taken twenty years ago. 

“Yes, that’s Mary,” mused the Honora- 
ble Sam, sitting on the trunk with the draw- 
ing in his hand, “and a confounded lot o’ 
trouble she’s made me in her life. She 
looks next of kin to them angels, but she 
ha’nts and persecutes a man as if she was 
relation to— what business has a woman 
to look like that and be as contrary as a 
Georgy mule? Here I’ve worked for twenty 
years and stayed single because whenever I 
thought of the woman I’d have wanted for 
a wife I could n’t make her look like any- 
body but Mary Lowe. -I wish I’d married 
that red-headed ranchman’s widow that 
got after me out in Colorado,” 

He threw the picture savagely on the bed, 
but picked it up presently and put it care- 
fully away before he went down to dinner. 

The next day was Sunday, and, having 
ascertained that Mary Lowe sang in the 
choir just as she used to do, he electrified 
the church-going population of his native 
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town by walking into the little old meeting- 
house, taking a rear seat, and remaining 
deaf and blind to the blandishments of four 
deacons who would have wafted him to the 
very front pew. It was the same obscure 
seat into which he used to shuffle sheepishly 
and, gluing his eyes to the hymn-book, let 
that mystic voice do what it would with him. 

He was not in the least prepared, how- 
ever, for the effect it now produced. The 
girl’s voice had been full of mystery and 
charm, like a voice out of dreamland; the 
woman’s was all this, with an added power. 
When the first low, sure notes floated out 
upon the hush of the old church Sam’s 
hands closed firmly upon the thing that was 
nearest, as if he feared to be swept away. 
It was a strange and moving voice; at its 
call there stirred in the souls of the listeners 
things latent, long asleep; the hidden pas- 
sion and pain of life heaved like a sea in the 
dark. 

The next morning the distinguished guest 
at Hotel Bascom rent the heart of the estab- 
lishment by picking up his belongings and 
brusquely demanding his bill. He explained 
that, desiring greater quiet (the tavern was 
almost as still as the Keniston graveyard), 
he had secured board in a private family; 
and forthwith he went and settled himself 
in a house where there were five children, 
and a phonograph, a small menagerie of 
dogs and cats, and a man learning to play 
the piccolo. Also, it was next door to old 
man Lowe’s residence, and the windows of 
the Honorable Sam’s down-stairs sitting- 
room opened within three yards of Mary’s 
little parlor where she taught her music 
classes. 

Sam took a certain amount of pains in 
fitting up this sitting-room. Chairs, tables, 
and such trifles were left to the landlady, 
but he spent some time contriving a little 
alcove for his picture by taking out the 
door of a small cupboard in the wall. When 
the picture was placed he screwed up at* 
one side a tiny bracket-lamp which, when 
lighted, illumined only the drawing, leav- 
ing the room in shadow. Here of an eve- 
ning he would sit, smoking and meditating 
on the problem that had baffled him for 
twenty years, while the pictured Mary 
turned her face to her angel visitants and 
the real Mary near-by labored with her last 
class. Usually when the strumming stopped 
she would begin to sing; she was practising 
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her music for Easter Sunday. Sam, with 
his eyes on the picture, would sit without 
stirring until she had finished, and then 
fling his cigar angrily into the grate. 

“Witches had n’t ought to be allowed to 
sing,” he would say, sulkily. 

Old man Lowe, who, by reason of age 
and infirmity, had attained to an authority 
almost as unquestioned as that of a brand- 
new baby, had taken a violent fancy to the 
society of the millionaire (whom he still ap- 
peared to consider his chore-boy) and often 
compelled Sam’s presence in the little house 
by sending him a peremptory summons to 
come over and play chess. They spent 
many hours at the game while Mary went 
about her work, giving them now and then 
the indulgent glance and smile of a grown 
person who, busy with the serious affairs of 
life, is relieved to see the children safely 
amusing themselves. She was always at 
work, coming and going in the shabby gray 
gown that would have made her look color- 
less but forthe blue shine of her eyes and the 
subdued light of her face, like the glow of a 
white-curtained window with a lamp shi- 
ning behind it. 

It was evident that the means of the lit- 
tle household were of the scantiest, and that 
it required constant toil on Mary’s part to 
make both ends meet. Sam almost gloated 
over the signs of her poverty. He felt that it 
served her right, since she had refused to 
avail herself of such an excellent way out 
of it. Aside from his personal feelings, it 
offended his business sense that she should 
have done so. He lived on the waning hope 
that she would come to see her mistake. He 
had thought that if anything could bring 
her to him it would be those long hours of 
drudgery, with relief so plainly awaiting 
her acceptance. But he had to admit that 
he saw no signs of weakening, and he be- 
gan to consider whether there were any 
other means he could use. 

She was making herself a white waist for 
Easter Sunday one day when he was loung- 
ing in the little sitting-room after the chess 
was finished. 

“You ought to have a silk dress, Mary,”’ 
he said, as he watched her turning and try- 
ing the flimsy breadths of an old muslin 
skirt which she was using for material; 
“that looks like a cheese-bag.” 

Mary laughed. ‘‘ Wait till I’m done with 
it,’’ she retorted. 
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Sam made no rejoinder, but a few days 
later a box with Mary’s name on it came 
from New York, and inside was a heavy 
white silk madé and trimmed in a fashion 
quite foreign to the imagination of Kenis- 
ton. Sam had insisted on the material, but 
had left everything else to the makers. 

The recipient of the gift gasped at the 
sight of it, and then fell into a helpless 

aroxysm of laughter. 

4 ‘Sam, you ~ a humorist! To think I 
never discovered it before! But don’t you 
know that a gown like that introduced into 
the Keniston meeting-house would break 
up the congregation? You’ll either have to 
send it back or wear it yourself. I have n’t 
the courage.”’ 

Sam carried the box away and studied the 
subject for a while in the seclusion of his 
own room. 

‘Either the sayings about women are all 
lies or Mary ’s different. I always supposed 
they were all daft about clothes. But maybe, 
as she says, it ain’t suitable for a place like 
this. I’ll try and think of something else.” 

He went down street and looked hard at 
some gorgeous hats in the window of the 
village milliner, but, realizing that he was 
facing perils possibly worse than any yet 
encountered, he went home empty-handed. 

The next time he visited the Lowe house 
the muslin waist was finished and laundered 
to a thing of beauty and Mary was trimming 
a hat, a dainty shell-shaped affair of dark 
blue velvet, with a slender blue wing at the 
side. 

“Ain’t you afraid it’s too gay an’ expen- 
sive, Mary?” he inquired, with sulky sar- 
casm., 

Mary held it up on her hand. 

“Why, the bluejay’s wing is a trifle flashy, 
but the cat had killed the poor thing before 
I got there, and I thought I might as well 
use it; and the velvet has been in the house 
for a number of years in the form of a pho- 
tograph-case. So it is n’t really so extrava- 
gant as it seems.” 

It was that same afternoon that Sam’s 
automobile, apparently seized with a spirit 
of adventure, undertook to climb Jonathan 
Bascom’s stone wall, and, overturning in 
the act, left its owner by the roadside with 
a badly twisted ankle. For the next few 
days, therefore, he stayed in his sitting- 
room, fending off the attentions of his land- 
lady and obstinately making his hurt worse 


by limping from the lounge to the rocking - 
chair in a fever of restlessness. The rest- 
lessness passed at length, and a kind of 
apathy settled upon him — a heavy, bitter 
mood that grew like a creeping disease. 

For many things had gradually become 
clear to Sam during these weeks. 

In his Western town he had been a dom- 
inant figure, a power, a success. He had 
come back flushed with it, like the conqueror 
who expects to find the best good of all, the 
honor of his own people, awaiting him. The 
honor of his own people — that had really 
meant only Mary Lowe. 

“IT ain’t her equal,” he said to himself. 
“I always knew that, of course, but I 
thought the money would even things up. 
I worked till I reckoned I had something 
worth while to offer her. Well, she don’t 
want it; that’s all there is to it. I’ve wasted 
twenty years and things ain’t evened up. 
Folks used to tell me money could do every- 
thing. It ain’t so. And it might as well 
not do anything at all if it can’t do the thing 
you want most.” 

Easter fell late this year; it dawned upon 
a world that had almost the radiance and 
warmth of summer. Sam heard the first 
bell from the old meeting-house and remem- 
bered what day it was, but he would not 
raise the shade to let in the glory of the 
golden morning. He had even shut the 
blinds outside two of the three windows of 
his sitting-room, and the gloom in which he 
sat was almost that of night. Only a pencil 
ray of sunshine crept in to touch the picture 
in the alcove. 

“Tt’s all I’ve got left out o’ that twenty 
years,”’ he muttered looking up at the an- 
gelic group that would hereafter stand for 
the unrealized ideal of his life. A book lay 
on the shelf beneath it, a little worn book 
his baby fingers had crumpled when he sat 
in his mother’s lap listening to her voice as 
she read the beautiful old stories. On a 
small stand below the shelf he had placed a 
recent gift from Mary, the only one she had 
ever offered him — an Easter lily from her 
window-garden. It had one closely folded, 
rather obstinate looking bud that reminded 
him strongly of the giver. 

‘The price o’ my railroad would n’t open 
that bud,” thought Sam, “‘any more than it 
would bribe Mary. It wants something be- 
sides a railroad for a job like that. What’s 
a poor devil to do when he ain’t got any- 
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thing except a railroad? I’ll start back West 
to-morrow. I sha’n’t let her know that I’ve 
bought back her old homestead; she’d 
think it was another bribe, and I’ve offered 
her enough already. Out there in the shack 
way up in the mountains I used to think and 
plan how I’d take her back there and tell it 
was her own again. I might have known it 
could n’t ever have come true.” 

There was a knock at his door. Sam ut- 
tered a gruff “Come in,” muttering some- 
thing under his breath about the meddle- 
someness of landladies. 

The door opened and Mary came into 
the room. She had dressed early for church 
in the white waist and a well-brushed dark 
skirt, over which, for her last few household 
duties, she had tied a big white apron. In 
the dimness of the room she glimmered as 
if the figure in the picture had suddenly 
stepped down. 

“Sam,” she began, wonderingly, ‘“ what- 
ever is the matter with you? You’re scar- 
ing Mrs. Hobbs to death. She says you 
don’t eat nor speak, and that you sit all day 
in the dark like this. She thinks you’re 
coming down with something —” 

Sam moved impatiently. ‘‘I ain’t coming 
down —I’m down,” he said, in a tone 
meant to be grimly humorous. 

“Are you sick?” demanded Mary. 

“No.” The answer fell sullenly, weighted 
with something that sounded like despair. 
It frightened Mary. She came near enough 
to see his face in the gloom, and as she 
looked at it a low exclamation broke from 
her. 

“Sam,” she said, “‘ you look like death! 
Something dreadful has happened, and 
you would n’t tell us! What is it?” 

Nothing.” 

“Then you are sick ?”’ persisted Mary, in 
a frightened voice. 

She laid her cool hand on his wrist. He 
took it in both of his and laid his face against 
it, without speaking. Then he felt her trem- 
ble, and looked up. Her eyes had strayed 
to the alcove and were w onderingly scanning 
the picture of herself. 

“You must n’t mind about my havin’ it, 
Mary,” he said, heavily. “I’m going to 


take it back to Colorado, and that’s so far 
away you won’t care. I can’t part from it 
now; it has stood by me a good many years. 
Look, the artist made it from this; it was his 
fancy to fix it up with the church door and 
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the angels, and I thought it made it look all 
the more like you.” 

He opened his watch-case and held up the 
old picture to the one ray of sunlight. 

Mary stared at it as if she were reading a 
revelation, as she was,— the revelation of 
the waiting and dreaming of those long, 
lonely years of which Sam had never yet 
told her a word! There was a tremble in 
her voice when she spoke again, an unstead- 
iness that might mean either laughter or 
tears. 

“Sam,” she said, ‘‘when you were offer- 
ing me private cars and automobiles and 
railroads and hired girls, didn’t it ever 
come into your head to offer me just you -—— 
yourself ?”’ 

Sam was honestly perplexed at the ques- 
tion and the look that accompanied it. 

““No, Mary,” he answered. “I thought 
I’d better offer you something that amount- 
ed to more. I’ve loved you ever since I can 
remember, but it was dumbed impudence 
to do it, let alone talkin’ about it. And I 
did n’t think there was any need of men- 
tionin’ it; of course you always knew that 
I did.” 

‘How could I know it,” burst out Mary, 
“when you always proposed to me as if 
you were bargaining for new rolling-stock 
for that railroad? It actually sounded as 
if you wanted to buy me, and I could n’t 
even tell whether you were doing it because 
you wanted to, or because you were kindly 
bent on giving me a good trade.” 

She broke off, quivering. 

Mary! 

He reached back and pulled the curtain- 
ring sharply, so that the shade flew to the 
top of the window, letting in a flood of sun- 
light in which the white-clad figure beside 
him seemed to waver and float. 

One look made words superfluous. He 
clasped the fluttering hands and drew her 
close. From the golden outer world the 
sound of bells came faintly in, and from 
somewhere near, a delicate breath of fra- 
grance touched them like an_ invisible 
hand. 

“Your lily has blossomed,” said Mary, 
bending forward to look at the white marvel 
poised, wing-like, on its tall stem. 

“T see it has,” rejoined Sam, looking up 
into the blue eyes above him, “just when I 
thought it was going to die without blossom- 
ing at all.” 


GREAT. FIGHTS 


IN EARLY NEW 


ENGLAND HISTORY 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


I. THE STORMING OF FORT MYSTIC 


N May Day, 1637, the General 

Court of Connecticut — which had 

been founded by the immortal 
Thomas Hooker only the year before, and 
boasted but three tiny settlements, at Hart- 
ford, Windsor, and Wethersfield — held one 
of the most memorable meetings in all its 
history. It was a meeting called to consider 
the situation created by the persistent at- 
tacks of the Pequot Indians, a fierce and 
warlike tribe that had been harassing the 
settlers almost from the time of their first 
arrival in the fertile Connecticut Valley. 
Aid had been begged from the parent col- 
onies of Plymouth and Massachusetts, but 
no aid had been received; and now the 
men of Connecticut were confronted with 
the alternative of giving battle on their 
own account or abandoning their log-cabin 
homes and fleeing to the older and more 
populous settlements to the north. 

All told, they did not have among them 
more than two hundred and fifty men fit to 
bear arms, while the Pequots could easily 
put into the field nine hundred or a thou- 
sand warriors. But not a voice was raised 
in favor of retreat. Embittered by the 
memory of loved ones treacherously shot 
down or carried into a terrible captivity, 
the cry was all for war. And knowing this, 
the General Court soon reached a decision. 
It would send against the Pequots all the 
men who could be spared from garrison 
duty, and it would trust to them to deal a 
blow that should ensure a lasting peace. 
Hartford it called on to provide forty-two 
soldiers; Windsor, thirty; and Wethersfield, 
eighteen — in all, a force of ninety. 

Ninety against nine hundred! But the 
ninety were men of no common mold, and 
they were given for leader the best com- 
mander the General Court could possibly 
have chosen for the work in hand. This 


was Captain John Mason, a rugged, sturdy, 
cool-headed, and lion-hearted citizen of 
Windsor. He was still a young man, little 
more than half-way through his thirties, 
but he had already proved his worth. He 
had been trained to a soldier’s life, and in 
the early stages of the Thirty Years War 
had seen service in the Netherlands. Com- 
ing to America, and settling at Dorchester, 
he found occupation to his fancy in hunting 
down pirates and planning fortifications 
for Boston. Later, such was the esteem he 
enjoyed, he was chosen to represent Dor- 
chester in the General Court of Massachu- 
setts Bay. But, tiring perhaps of the theo- 
cratic atmosphere of Massachusetts, he 
joined in the Hooker migration to the coun- 
try about the Connecticut, and there he 
took root and flourished. 

What was most advantageous for the 
undertaking in which he now engaged, he 
had a thorough knowledge of the Indian 
and his ways, and he was in a position to 
secure Indian allies for the campaign against 
the Pequots. When he first came to Wind- 
sor he had fallen in with a native chieftain 
named Uncas, who, though a full-blooded 
Pequot, had seceded from his tribe with 
a small following and settled on the banks 
of the Connecticut. It was Uncas’s ambi- 
tion to overthrow Sassacus, the grand 
sachem of the Pequots, and win for himself 
supreme control of the Connecticut Indians; 
and in the coming of the English he saw his 
opportunity. He was careful to refrain 
from hostilities against them, he denounced 
the outrages committed by his kinsfolk, 
and he cultivated the acquaintance of the 
colony’s leading men. He became partic- 
ularly intimate with Mason, and Mason 
for his part worked hard to persuade Uncas 


- and his Mohegans, as the seceders styled 


themselves, that their wisest course would 
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be to enter into an active alliance with the 
whites. So successful was he that Uncas 
readily consented to serve under him in the 
projected expedition. This meant only a 


small numerical addition to the pathetically 


diminutive Connecticut army, but it gave 
it something that was greatly needed — 
experienced guides who knew every inch 
of the Pequot country. And in the end it 
meant far more than that to the Connecti- 
cut English, for it was the beginning of a 
league for mutual defence that lasted many 
years and more than once saved the settlers 
from fearful disaster. 

However, not being able to lift the veil 
of the future, there were few light hearts in 
the colony the day that Mason and his men 
started on their campaign. It was felt that 
theirs was indeed a forlorn hopé, and that 
if they failed utter annihilation would be 
the fate of the settlements. Some feared, too, 
that Mason was making a mistake in en- 
listing the services of the Mohegans— 
that they would betray the brave ninety 
into the hands of their enemies. But Ma- 
son, who knew how bitterly Uncas hated 
Sassacus, was confident that he had no 
thought of treachery. Grimly he assured 
the men and the weeping women who 
crowded about the departing soldiers that 
they might make their minds easy on that 
score; and then, having listened to a fare- 
well and solemn exhortation by Hooker, 
embarked his troops and set sail in three 
vessels down the Connecticut. 

At the mouth of that river the settlers had 
built a fort, Fort Saybrook, and had placed 
in it a small garrison, commanded by a 
Lieutenant Gardiner. According to the 
plan of campaign laid down by the General 
Court, Mason was to hasten to Saybrook, 
and thence sail up the Sound to the Pequot 
River, better known to us of to-day as the 
Thames. It was in the country between 
the Pequot and the Mystic that the enemy’s 
strongholds were located, and Mason car; 
ried peremptory orders to lose no time in 
landing and attacking them. Circum- 
stances soon convinced him, however, that 
if the expedition were to be a success this 
programme would have to be considerably 
modified. 

Although it was early May, the water in 
the Connecticut was very low, and the 
heavily laden vessels — described in the 
quaint language of the times as a pink, a 


pinnace, and a shallop—repeatedly ground- 
ed. Such were the delays from this cause 
that it took a full week to make the short 
journey from Hartford to Saybrook. Mean- 
time the Mohegans, grumbling at the slow- 
ness of the voyage, insisted on being put 
ashore, and marched overland to the fort. 
There they met with a cold reception from 
Gardiner, who refused to admit them unless 
they could produce satisfactory evidence 
that they meant to act in good faith with 
the English. Rightly interpreting this as a 
request for some Pequot scalps, Uncas 
and his braves surprised a small party of 
Pequots, killed half a dozen, and brought 
one as a prisoner to Saybrook, where he was 
tortured to death. As Mason realized when 
he arrived at the fort, no surer means could 
have been found for putting the Pequots 
on guard against a surprise. 

On the other hand, he learned with cde- 
light that, thanks to the diplomacy of Roger 
Williams, the Pequots had been unsuccess- 
ful in an intrigue to induce the Narragansett 
Indians of Rhode Island to unite with them 
against the English. And he also rejoiced 
at finding at Saybrook twenty Massachu- 
setts men, the advance guard of reinforce- 
ments that were now being raised in the 
Bay Colony. Their leader, Captain John 
Underhill, was, like Mason, a veteran of 
the Thirty Years’ War, and a gallant and 
dashing soldier. But it was his opinion, as 
he frankly told the Connecticut commander, 
that it would be madness to attack the Pe- 
quots with the troops in hand, and he 
strongly advised delay until more soldiers 
should arrive from Massachusetts. This 
was Gardiner’s opinion too, but it met 
with a blunt veto from Mason. He had 
come to fight the Pequots, and fight them 
he would, with or without Underhill’s aid. 
And more than that, he purposed sending 
back twenty of his own men, who were not 
in condition for a hard campaign. 

Both points he carried after a stormy 
controversy; and in another and more im- 
portant matter he demonstrated his mas- 
terfulness. Underhill and Gardiner, once 
the decision to fight had been reached, 
were for following out the instructions of 
the General Court and making a direct at- 
tack on the Pequots. Mason argued, on 
the contrary, that this would indeed be sui- 
cidal, as the enemy were undoubtedly pre- 
pared for them and would overwhelm them 
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by sheer numbers. He proposed, instead, 
to sail up the Sound to the Narragansett 
country, land there, and make a rapid 
march back to the Pequot forts. The Pe- 
quots would see the ships sailing past their 
coast, would imagine the campaign had 
been abandoned, and would be lulled into 
a false feeling of security. After-events 
proved how well he had calculated. Under- 
hill and Gardiner, however, objected that 
he had no right to depart from the orders of 
the General Court. For hours they wran- 
gled in angry debate. Then, and nothing 
could throw into more striking relief the 
profound religious convictions of the pio- 
neers of early New England, they decided 
to leave the matter with God. ‘Good 
Master Stone,’”’ said Mason, to the chap- 
lain he had brought with him from Hart- 
ford, ‘commend our condition to the Lord 
this night, to direct how and in what man- 
ner we shall demean ourselves.” Next 
morning Chaplain Stone reported that it 
was God’s will they should sail for the 
Narragansett country, and off they put 
without further ado. 

It was Friday, the seventeenth of May, 
when the journey was resumed, Gardiner 
and his men being left at Saybrook Fort, 
and Underhill’s twenty taking the place of 
the twenty Mason had sent home. Head 
winds so delayed the vessels that it was not 
until Saturday night that they entered Nar- 
ragansett Bay. It was then too late to make 
a landing, and the next day, precious as 
every hour was, Mason would not let his 
men go ashore, because it was the Sabbath. 


. Monday morning a tremendous northwest 


storm set in, continuing until Tuesday sun- 
set, when a landing was finally made at a 
point not far fram where Narragansett Pier 
now welcomes Sammer visitors. Leaving 
thirteen men aboard, with instructions to 
keep the ships at anchor until late in the 
week and then drop down to meet the ex- 
pedition at the mouth of the Pequot River, 
Mason hurriedly marched his troops to a 
near-by Indian village, the home of Canon- 
icus, the grand sachem of the Narragansetts. 

“I do not come to make war against 
you,” he told Canonicus, “‘ but to punish the 
Pequots, who have cruelly slain and cap- 
tured the English. I ask you, therefore, 
for permission to pass through your country, 
that I may punish the Pequots, your own 
enemies, as they deserve.” 


It was a masterly move, and if all the 
Indian fighters of New England had been 
gifted with Mason’s genius for statecraft 
and warcraft some of the tales that will find 
a place in this series would never have had 
to be told. Canonicus greeted Mason kind- 
ly, entertained him overnight, gave a hearty 
approval to his intentions, but warned him 
that, with so small an army, he was courting 
almost certain disaster. Unshaken in his 
resolution, the stout-hearted man from 
Windsor roused his followers at dawn, and, 
after a hasty breakfast, started them on 
their overland journey for the Pequot coun- 
try. All day they travelled with scarcely a 
halt, and by nightfall reached a Narragan- 
sett fort on the Niantic River, the boundary- 
line between the dominions of Canonicus 
and those of Sassacus. Here they found 
fully two hundred Narragansetts, who 
flatly refused them admission and acted 
generally in so suspicious a way that Ma- 
son set a strong guard around the fort, fear- 
ing that some of its inmates might try to 
carry a warning to the Pequots. 

In the morning he was awakened by a 
loud shouting, and springing to his feet saw 
that it was occasioned by the approach of 
a large body of Indians. His first thought, 
doubtless, was that they were Pequots in- 
tent on surprising him; but to his great re- 
lief he soon learned that they were Narra- 
gansetts who had been sent by their sachem 
to aid the English. Seeing how the case 
stood, the Indians in the fort now came out 
with smiling faces, and begged that they 
too might be taken along, vehemently pro- 
claiming their hatred for the Pequots and 
boasting of the valiant deeds they would 
perform. It must have been a striking 
scene,— the palisaded fort in the back- 
ground, the English and Mohegans in the 
foreground, and between them and the fort 
some four hundred Narragansetts, swing- 
ing around in a great circle and chanting 
their war-songs. 

Gladly Mason accepted the assistance 
thus unexpectedly tendered, and without 
more delay began the second day’s march. 
Just before starting, a runner came in with 
news that a body of troops from Massa- 
chusetts had arrived at Providence, and 
that their commander wanted Mason and 
Underhill to await his coming. It was felt, 
though, that after so many delays there was 
greater need for haste than ever, if the Pe- 
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quots were to be caught at a disadvantage. 
So the order was given to advance. It was 
then about eight o’clock in the morning of 
a day that gave promise of being unseason- 
ably warm. As the hours passed, and the 
sun rose higher, the soldiers in their heavy 
buff coats suffered intensely from the heat. 
To add to their troubles, the country which 
they now entered was exceptionally wild 
and rough, stretches of miry swamp alter- 
nating with barrens of bristly rock. Several 
of the men fainted outright, overcome with 
the heat and lack of food, the provisions 
having given out; but, on being revived, 
they pluckily struggled forward again. Not 
so with the Narragansetts. The nearer they 
approached the Pequot strongholds the 
more rapidly did their valor ooze away. 
Some, in fact, complaining that the heat 
was too great, refused to proceed farther. 
In great anxiety, Mason called Uncas to him. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded. 
“Do they intend to leave us? You heard 
them boast, brother, that we durst not look 
a Pequot in the face, whereas they them- 
selves would do great things.”’ 

“That,” said the Mohegan sachem, 
“was but their talk. They are great cow- 
ards. They fear the Pequots and will never 
fight them. I warn you, brother.” 

“And will you, too, desert us, Uncas?” 

“Not though all others should. Nor I 
nor my braves will leave you. Brother, you 
may trust me.” 

Satisfied, Mason and Underhill exhorted 
the soldiers to quicken their weary steps. 
““We must sleep to-night,” they told them, 
“within striking-distance of the foe.” The 
immediate objective was a large, stockaded 
village, just across the Mystic River, and 
situated within the limits of the modern 
Connecticut town of Groton. This “fort,” 
as it was called, was one of the two princi- 
pal Pequot strongholds. Here, according 
to reports brought in by Mohegan scouts, 
some hundreds of warriors were gathered, 
celebrating the fancied retreat of the Eng- 
lish up the Sound. Mason smiled grimly 
at the news, but relaxed not a jot the cau- 
tion that had characterized his movements 
ever since the departure from Canonicus’s 
village. Marching stealthily until one hour 
after sunfall, he encamped in a little valley 
“between two hills’”— supposed to be at 
Porter’s Rocks — and threw out sentinels 
to guard against a possible surprise. Then, 
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anxious though they must have been about 
the events of the morrow, he and his sol- 
diers pillowed their heads on the stones and, 
completely worn out, fell into a dreamless 
seep. 

It was scarcely dawn when they were 
astir again, their carbines and muskcts 
ready for action, and their one desire an in- 
tense longing to get at and be through with 
the ugly business that lay before thei. 
The previous night the Mohegans had 
pointed out a narrow path which they said 
led directly to Mystic Fort. Along this the 
troops now made their way in single file. 
For two miles the path ran through a 
swampy thicket; then it came to a sudden 
end at a corn-field. Peering forward in the 
dim light of the early morning, Mason saw 
a long, circular structure just ahead, on the 
top of a difficult hill. ‘‘‘ That is the fort,” 
whispered Uncas. 

The Indians had built about their village 
a stout stockade of logs, ten and twelve feet 
high, loopholed at a fighting-height, and en- 
closing an area of some two acres. There 
were only two entrances, on opposite sides, 
and each of these had been barricaded by 
tree-tops, with the boughs turned outward. 
The taking of the village, even if the assail- 
ants gained the top of the hill without alarm- 
ing the Pequots, would undoubtedly be no 
easy matter. Still, Mason did not hesitate to 
arrange a plan of attack. Then, for the first 
time, he noticed that no Narragansetts were 
in sight. He motioned Uncas to him. 

“Where are the Narragansetts?’’ he 
asked. 

“Many have fled,” was the answer; 
“others are back in the forest,, making 
ready to flee.” 

“Go, then, and bid them not to flee, but 
to remain until they see whether English- 
men can fight or not.” 

To Underhill he gave other orders, in 
quick, incisive language. He was to lead 
his Massachusetts men against the south 
entrance. Mason himself, with a party of 
fifteen or sixteen, would try to force his way 
in through the entrance on the north side of 
the stockade. The rest of the English, to- 
gether with the Mohegans, were to surround 
the fort as reserves. It was a daring, reck- 
less scheme, but it appealed to the spirit of 
the men who had followed him those weary 
miles of sea and land. Silently but rapidly, 
the little storming-parties started up the hill. 
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Suddenly, the barking of a dog was heard, 
followed instantly by the cry, “The Eng- 
lish! The English!” With ready wit, Ma- 
son turned and signalled to the soldiers who 
were still standing in the corn-field. “‘Come 
up,” he shouted, ‘‘come up, all of you, and 
fire at them through the palisade.” At 
the first volley there rose a chorus of shrieks 
and groans, mingled with the dread Pequot 
warwhoop. Racing madly forward, Mason 
and his stormers flung themselves at the 
north entrance and, before the Indians fully 
realized their purpose, were through it. 
Underhill’s party were less fortunate. When 
they reached the top of the hill they were 
thrown into some confusion by the stout- 
ness of the leafy barrier opposed to them, 
and this gave the Pequots time to rally to 
the defense. One, at close range, drove an 
arrow through the arm of the first Massa- 
chusetts man to show himself, a young 
soldier named Hedge. Wounded as he was, 
Hedge cut the Indian down, and in quick 
succession dispatched three others. By his 
side, Underhill slashed and thrust; and, the 
barrier now giving way completely, the 


stormers and the reserves poured in with a’ 


fury that would not be denied. Breaking, 
the. Pequots fled to their wigwams, which 
stretched along both sides of a wide lane 
through the centre of the village. 

Forming anew at Mason’s command, 
the soldiers now charged against the wig- 
wams, to be repelled by the shower of ar- 
rows which met them from every side. Right 
and left the winged missiles flew, one find- 
ing its billet in Captain Underhill’s thigh. 
Two men fell dead; others dropped with 
ugly wounds. Outside they could hear the 
Narragansetts shouting like madmen, but 
keeping well beyond the danger-line. Clear- 
ly, they were fighting a losing fight, yet one 
which admitted of no retreat. Mason, re- 
sourceful as ever, took a sudden resolution. 

“Look, you,” he cried to Underhill, “we 
must burn them out.” 

And, before Underhill could make re- 
ply, he had plunged into the nearest wig- 
wam, sword in hand. When he emerged, 
a moment later, his sword was dripping 
with blood, and he carried a blazing brand 
plucked from the wigwam fire. Next in- 
stant, as he touched it to the dry matting 
with which the wigwam was roofed, a pil- 
lar of flame shot towards the sky. 


No pen can adequately describe the scene 
that followed, as the fire, with lightning- 
like rapidity, spread through the fort. The 
English and the Mohegans, carrying their 
wounded with them, retreated outside the 
stockade, and massed themselves at the 
two entrances to prevent the escape of the 
tortured Pequots. At a little jurther distance 
the Narragansetts, now brave enough, threw 
themselves about the fort in a vast circle, to 
cut off any fugitives who might evade the 
bullets and swords of the inner guards. 
Many — men, women, and wailing chil- 
dren — perished miserably in the flames. 
Others, who burst from their blazing homes 
and rushed blindly to the stockade open- 
ings, were slain without regard to sex or 
age. Those who hoped to find safety by 
leaping the stockade and disappearing in 
the forest were mercilessly hunted down by 
the Narragansetts. There were some, the 
braver warriors, who mocked at foe and 
flame alike, discharging their arrows 
through the stockade loopholes until, if 
the old records are to be believed, the very 
strings were burned from their bows by the 
all-consuming fire. 

In a word, the slaughter was thorough 
and complete. In its upshot, it was 
nothing less than a massacre, and some 
historians have been unsparing in their 
condemnation of Mason and Underhill 
and their mates. Yet their terrible course 
was not without its justification. It was 
either the Pequot’s lives or theirs, and with 
their fate was bound up the fate of the Con- 
necticut settlements. The firing of the wig- 
wams was the only thing that could possibly 
have saved the little army from annihila- 
tion, and in the slaughter that followed they 
were guided by the certain knowledge that 
every Pequot who survived would be the 
tireless and vengeful foe of the white man. 
In fact, the march from the ruins of the 
smoking fort to the mouth of the Pequot 
River was a succession of fights with the 
remnants of the tribe; and not until a year 
afterwards, when a series of reverses had 
completely broken the power of the Pequots, 
was the safety of the colony fully assured. 
In this later and less dramatic fighting, 
Captain John Mason was again prominent, 
and Connecticut is well warranted in ac- 
counting him, as she does, among the really 
notable figures in her history. 
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The Second of the New England Artists Series 


Famous New England Artists Series 


Il; PHILIP S “Tee 
STUDENTS" 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


perp L. HALE paints well, writes vigorously, fights aggressively in behalf 
of professional ideas shared by the dominant group of Boston artists, and trusts 
to have already gained a reputation not helped adventitiously by the fortunate cir- 
cumstance of his being a son of Edward Everett Hale. His genre-portrait of four 
young men from one of his classes at the Museum of Fine Arts merits the critical 
adjectives which mean simply that it makes a favorable impression because the 
painter has been enthusiastic in trying to “make it like” — in the catch-phrase of 
the studios — and has succeeded in what he undertook. Seekers after subjectivity, 
whatever that is, may conceivably find the work lacking in idealism; though a 
very competent opinion holds that straightforward technical accomplishment offers 
the only means by which a painter has ever yet been able adequately to reveal the 
character of a person or an aspect of nature. 

' As a sympathetic and faithful representation, at all events, the portrait of these 
lads, seated before a snack of cold bottles and their accompaniments, takes high 
rank among Mr. Hale’s exhibited works, which have included such interesting 
canvases as the gray portrait of his wife, shown at the Copley Society’s summer ex- 
hibition of 1906; the maiden denominated “Glitter,’’ who lit up a corner of the 
same association’s summer exhibition of the year following; the “ Portrait of My 
Mother,” delicate and subtle; “‘The Wrestlers,’ bone and muscle rendered with 
a serious draftsman’s pleasure in accurately defining planes and attachments; 
“The Arbor,” two maidens in thin gowns catching the shimmer from noonday 
sunlight; “The Spirit of Antique Art,” a severely rendered female nude, posed 
amidst classical accessories. 

Mr. Hale should now be approaching the best years of an artist’s life. He was 
born in 1865, and was trained in drawing and painting at the school of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Art Students’ League of New York, and at Julian’s in 
Paris. He has lived in Boston during his entire professional career. His work at 
the outset showed the effects of the prevailing theories of impressionism. His large 
one-man exhibition, indeed, which was shown at Durand-Ruel’s in New York 
about ten years ago, displayed canvases in which the game of imitating sunlight 
with unjoined taches of pigment was played with remarkable consistency. Of late 
years, like many of the so-called impressionists in Boston, Mr. Hale has ‘painted 
mainly indoors, where there is no need of making the sacrifices incidental to the 
methods of the plein-air school. As instructor in drawing at the school connected 
with the Museum of Fine Arts he has influenced hundreds of prospective painters 
and illustrators, while as art critic of the Boston Advertiser, the Journal, and more 
lately of the Herald, he has had something to say to the general public. 
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WHAT NEW ENGLAND SAYS ON 
ROOSEVELT’S PRESIDENCY 


INTRODUCTION 


AS Roosevelt made good? 
H A thousand voices have been shouting that question into the ears of the people, 
and without waiting for the inevitable answer the same voices have replied to 
themselves. These were not the voices of the people. They were the voices of that class of 
newsmongers and politicians who make their livelihood not by what they think or do but by 
what they say. 

A big man makes a better target than a litile man. One whose activities rami}y inio a 
dozen different fields is open to a fire of criticism from a dozen different directions. After all, 
criticism is good fortune, for it is opposition that makes the world go round. 

Roosevelt’s critics were noisy a few months ago, very noisy. Now that the third term 
talk is over, they are quieter. Groundless as many of the attacks upon him were, the defence 
of him by his friends was not made as vigorous as the facts deserve, partly because of the 
subleties of politics, and partly because his best defence was himself and his record. 

Now that his name is not a presidential issue, circumspect men are more outspoken. 
Now, also, that atlention is being concentrated on a dwindling few presidential possibilities, 
it is not amiss for us to gather the opinions of representative men on Roosevelt, not as a can- 
didate for any position whatever, but as a man who has without doubt carried on more great 
activities (for weal or woe) than any former President. 


ROOSEVELT ONE OF OUR GREATEST MEN OF DESTINY 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Reform Leader in New Hampshire 


It is a striking fact, to those who look 
back over the history of the United States, 
that the hour has never failed to produce 
exactly the type of man needed to carry on 
the nation towards the great destiny which 
is undoubtedly hers. Lincoln came from 
the people, from a geographical section 
that was neither North nor South, and he 
had the understanding of the supremely 
great of both.North and South. The open- 
ing of the Civil War found General Grant 
in St. Louis, standing on the sidewalk with 
his carpet-bag, wistfully watching the Union 
troops as they marched to Camp Jackson; 
and Sherman was thought by many, until 
he indubitably proved the contrary by his 
great victories, to be a person whose judg- 
ment, to put it mildly, could not be relied 
upon. The things he saw were too vast for 
common eyes to grasp. 


When the calm history of this eventful 
period in which we live is written, when the 
strife has died down and the wounds have 
healed, it will be seen clearly that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is one of our greatest men 
of destiny. We were drifting into precari- 
ous waters. It had been for many years 
the custom of the National Committee, 
controlled by the interests who contributed 
largely to the campaign funds, to dictate 
nominations. Mr. Roosevelt suddenly found 
himself in the White House, untrammelled 
by promises or obligations, and he did not 
hesitate for a moment to face and fight the 
evils which existed in the nation, and which 
threatened its destruction. The magnificent 
courage of this act, the gigantic scale of the 
contest which followed, has challenged the 
admiration of the world. 
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William DeWitt Hyde 


Mr. Roosevelt had but one weapon — 
public opinion. He knew, with the sure 
instinct of the statesman and the genius, 
that the people of the United States would 
support’ him in this contest. He believed 
that the heart of the nation was sound; 
and he was right. By temperament he is 
a fighter, as Cromwell was, and it was ap- 
parent to impartial observers that a fight 
was necessary at this time. But Mr. Roose- 
velt is more than a fighter. Looking with a 
clear eye into the future, he saw the rocks 
ahead, and he evolved the policies which 
will go down to posterity as the Roosevelt 
policies, and no candidate has arisen or can 
arise who will add to those policies by one 
jot. On the other hand, many prominent 
men who at first opposed the chief of these 
policies have since, very much to their cred- 
it, come out openly in favor of them, be- 
cause they tend alike to the safety and wel- 
fare of business enterprises and the safety 
and welfare of the public at large. They 
tend towards contentment and an equal 
opportunity for all. Any condition of affairs 
which gives the impression that the law 
will not act alike to all must lead in the end 
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to riot and anarchy, and Mr. Roosevelt 
saw this more clearly than any of his fel- 
low citizens. 

Let those who would criticize his utter- 
ances remember that the moment he ceases 
to take the public into his confidence the 
fight is lost; let them remember, as Mtr. 
Roosevelt himself says, that the ethical side 
of the struggle is the more important sie; 
let them weigh the words of his messayes 
for themselves rather than contentedly take 
the newspaper’ extracts without the con- 
text. If Mr. Roosevelt preaches, so have 
all the greatest leaders of nations. Lincoln 
preached, with what effect we know. 

I was reminded in a speech which I re- 
cently made at Manchester, of a quotation 
from the writings of the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks: 

“Politics, as an application of great prin- 
ciples, as the securing of the operation of 
eternal laws, is God’s work, and he who 
works in it must work with God.” 

I can think of no more appropriate text 
than that for the work of Theodore Roose- 
velt in this nation. 


George C. Chase 
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SAVED US FROM THE WORST EVIL 
By Wm. De W. Hype, President of Bowdoin College 


Theodore Roosevelt is the President of 
the whole nation, North, South, East, 
West; of all classes, black and white, farmer 
aud manufacturer, miner and ranchman, 
soldier and sailor, employer and employee. 
He has a vigorous and ardent personality 
which speaks straight to the hearts of the 
people. He has done things when obstacles 
to doing them, and excuses for not doing 
them, abounded. 

He has prepared for war; promoted 
peace; and maintained “the most cordial 
good will with all other nations.” He has 
contended for Federal regulation of natural 
and artificial monopolies — as against rad- 
ical, inconsistent, and confiscatory legisla- 
tion by the separate States on the one hand, 
and the exploitation of stockholders, pa- 
trons, employees, and the public, through 
rebates, discriminations, juggled book- 
keeping, complicated security issues, manip- 
ulation, and inflation by directors respon- 
— to no one but themselves, on the other 
hand. 

He has defended the fair competition of 
thrift, industry, and enterprise against the 
efforts of monopoly to first kill competition 
and then force the public to pay dividends 
on fictitious capital, reckless management, 
and extravagant expenditure. 

He has stood for the protection by law 


of all the innocent, and the punishment by 
law of all the guilty. 

He is binding our two coasts together by 
the Panama Canal. He is protecting our 
forests, developing our waterways, foster- 
ing irrigation, and defending the actual 
home-maker against the land-speculator. 

On the tariff alone he has followed his 
party instead of leading the country; and 
here expediency probably required post- 
ponement of this issue if he was to have a 
united party to grapple with the newer issues 
he has raised. 

He has vaccinated the business interests 
of the country, producing local and tem- 
porary inflammation; and he has saved us 
from what Plato calls the worst evil that 
can befall man or state— to have a dis- 
ease and escape paying the penalty to the 
physician. 

He has so impressed these principles on 
the people that if his own party adopts them 
heartily under the leadership of a progres- 
sive statesman like Taft, or a conservative 
reformer like Hughes, it will easily win the 
coming election; but, if the Republicans 
turn away from these principles to a stand- 
pat opportunist like Cannon or a non-com- 
mittal figurehead like Fairbanks, these prin- 
ciples, and power and victory with them, 
will become the property of the Democrats. 


ROOSEVELT VERSUS MONOPOLY 


. By Dr. Henry B. BLackwe tt, Lifelong and Staunch Republican 


The unexampled popularity of President 
Roosevelt is due to faith in his sincerity and 
honesty of purpose and still more to a hearty 
approval of his effort to curb and control 
the hydra-headed monopolies which have 
grown up since the Civil War. 

The American people find themselves in 
danger of being subjected to a new form of 
feudalism, in the shape of great aggrega- 
tions of capital built up upon special priv- 
ileges conferred by State and national legis- 
lation. By consolidations, alliances, tariffs, 


patents, and trade agreements, the powers of 
corporate monopolies have been enlarged 
and competition eliminated until to-day 
‘“‘malefactors of wealth” disregard govern- 
ment regulation, put law at defiance, cor- 
rupt legislators, and seek to compel political 
parties to do their bidding. 

The eyes of the public have lately been 
opened by Ida Tarbell’s detailed exposure 
of the dishonest methods whereby the 
Standard Oil Company has been enabled 
to absorb or crush its competitors and to 
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levy tribute on the entire country. This has 
been followed by a revelation of the colossal 
frauds in the management of Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Trust Companies, Sugar 
Trust, Beef Trust, Steel Trust, Shoe- 
Machinery Trust, Cotton-Mill-Machinery 
Trust, and a hundred other organized con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. 


The railroads of the country have been 
merged into great continental systems con- 
trolled by a few men, who have thereby es- 
tablished artificial prices of food and fuel, 
have built up some towns and cities and 
ruined others, have granted secret rebates 
to favored customers, and by issue of wa- 
tered stocks and fictitious capitalizations 
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oppress the industries they were created to 
promote. 

Accompanying the accumulation of enor- 
mous wealth by the fortunate possessors of 
special privileges, an expanded paper cur- 
rency, nominally based upon gold, but act- 
ually upon evidences of national debt, has 
enabled speculators tocorner the markets 
on coal, iron, petroleum, cotton, grain, 
sugar, lumber, and everything we eat 
drink, wear, and use. As a result the cost 
of living has increased forty per cent within 
ten years, without corresponding advance 
in wages, and the average standard of liv- 
ing has steadily declined. 

All our great fortunes have been the work 
of the past seventy-five years. In 1832 
there was only one man in America worth 
a million dollars. To-day millionaires are 
so numerous as to be no longer objects of 
remark. Even miulti-millionaires are nu- 
merous. But. the great body of the com- 
{munity does not share in this surface pros- 
.perity. The growth of population in the 
East and Middle West is almost wholly in 
cities and manufacturing towns, where 
hundreds of thousands are herded in tene- 
ment and apartment houses, under con- 
gested conditions inconsistent with health 
and morals. No nation is really prosperous 
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where the extremes of wealth and poverty 
exist side by side, and where it becomes 
every year harder to achieve a moderate 
competence. 

President Roosevelt, by his determina- 
tion to compel the great corporations to 
obey the law, by his sympathy with labor 
and opposition to every form of monopoly, 
has saved his party from impending defeat. 
It can only continue in power by accepting 
his leadership. By his prosecution of viola- 
tors of law he has incurred the envenomed 
hatred of the monied interests of the coun- 
try. They cannot defeat him, but they hope 
to do so, indirectly,sby setting aside the 
candidate who enjoys his confidence and is 
pledged to carry out his policies. But the 
effort of the stand-patters to unite upon a 
reactionary candidate will be futile. The 
people want no back steps. The battle 
against special privileges will be fought to a 
finish. In view of the President’s resolute 
refusal to serve for a third term, the practi- 
cal good sense of his supporters will accept 
his advice in the choice of his successor. In 
the election of 1908 the logical alternative 
will be Taft or Bryan (both opposed to ret- 
rogression), with a possible third candi- 
date in the interest of plutocracy, and a 
fourth in that of socialism. 


ROOSEVELT AND HIS POLICIES 


By Josep H. Sormpay, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature 


The subject is one upon which much has 
been said and written. A character pos- 
sessing in such an unusual degree the ele- 
ments of indomitable enthusiasm and phys- 
ical and mental energy would attract atten- 
tion in any walk of life, and must necessarily 
be a most conspicuous figure as the Presi- 
dent of a great nation. 

We are living in an age when every de- 
partment of human activity is apt to be 
highly specialized. The man whose work 
is largely muscular is likely to neglect the 
cultivation of his intellect, and in too many 
cases the mental worker comes to an un- 
timely end because of his failure to recog- 
nize the importance of looking to his phys- 


ical welfare. Both classes have to a greater 
or less extent at times lapsed into a state of 
moral indifference. In view of the intense 
struggle necessary on the part of the great 
majority of the people in order to maintain 
present-day standards of living, it becomes 
a serious question with many whether it is 
practically possible to reach that all-round 
development which all believe desirable. 
By his consistent and enthusiastic ad- 
herence to an ideal which recognizes the 
necessity of placing proper emphasis upon 
each of these great essentials, Roosevelt has 
undoubtedly exerted a wonderful influence 
along the line of a higher standard of Amer- 
ican manhood. It has been said that Roose- 
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velt has made honesty popular. The state- 
ment may be too broad, but if by his life 
and work he has been of material assistance 
in inaugurating and carrying forward the 
great revival in civic virtue which has been 


sweeping over. the country, and of which 
we see unmistakable signs, then, even admit- 
ting the justice of the adverse criticisms of 
his official acts, he will deserve and receive 
the gratitude of a thankful people. 
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His appeals to the people have always 
been based upon broad and substantial 
foundations, which all right-thinking peo- 
ple, regardless of party, must recognize as 
fundamentally sound. His favorite themes 
have been along the lines of the sanctity of 
the home and family, honesty in public life 
and in private dealing, obedience to law, 
and the absolute equality of all men before 
the law,— and the civic responsibility of 
the individual. 

Certainly there is nothing particularly 
new or startling in any of these doctrines. 
The fact that their promulgation causes so 
much comment is the most convincing 
proof of its practical necessity. 

Space will not permit a technical consid- 
eration of the question as to whether the 
President has shown a disposition to exer- 
cise an arbitrary power not wholly war- 
ranted by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, but it may be fairly suggested that the 
conditions of modern social and business 
life, phases of which extend over many 
States, make it impracticable, if not im- 
possible, to meet the needs of the situation 
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by State legislation and control, which may 
have been entirely adequate a generation 
ago, and earlier, when existing precedents 
were established. 

The cry of “‘ government interference”’ 
has always been popular with those whose 
conduct has not measured up to govern- 
ment standards. The inmates of penal in- 
stitutions throughout the country would un- 
doubtedly be unanimous and enthusiastic in 
their advocacy of the “let-alone” policy, but 
it will be a sad day for the republic when 
a majority of its people agree with them. 

Great constitutional scholars may succeed 
in making themselves and a few others be- 
lieve that the exercise by one man of such 
great power and influence is inconsistent 
with the theory of our government, but it is 
probably true that the great majority of the 
law-abiding citizens of our country, having 
chosen an honest and fearless man to ad- 
minister the affairs of the presidential office, 
are quite content to have him exercise, dur- 
ing the term for which he is elected, all the 
power and authority which their suffrages 
could bestow, 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


By Eimer C. Porter, State Senator from Worcester. Member of J udiciary Constitii- 
tional Amendments and Railroad Committees 


Time alone can prove the permanent 
value of the services rendered to his coun- 
try by Theodore Roosevelt. Men of the 
present day are too prejudiced, too blind to 
what they ought to see but do not wish to 
see, to estimate his work correctly and im- 
partially. This applies both to his enemies 
and to his friends; for the force of his char- 
acter is so tremendous, and his activity so 
incessant, that practically all the people are 
either in the camp of his ardent supporters 
or that of his bitter enemies. It is, there- 
fore, to the future that we must look for an 
accurate judgment of the man who is play- 
ing so large a part in the history of the 
world to-day. 

To me President Roosevelt has partic- 
ularly appealed as the right man for the 
time. A condition had developed in this 
country which was not sound, which was 
detrimental to the highest interests of our 
citizenship, and the supporters of that con- 
dition were so powerful that no ordinary 
man might be able to withstand them and 
bring about a needed change. It required 
a man of unlimited courage, of great polit- 
ical sagacity, and of wonderful energy to 
make a successful fight. But a little longer, 
as matters were progressing, and a few men, 
by unfair means, would have obtained a 
practically complete financial domination 
over this country. Their enormous influ- 
ence is felt at the present time, and will be 
felt for some time to come; but the prospect 
is. brightening, the end they have sought 
they cannot now attain, the methods of the 
past can no longer be used, and Theodore 
Roosevelt is the man who, more than all 
other influences, has brought about the 
needed reform. 

It is in his activity against unfairness on 
the part of the powerful that Roosevelt has 
met the most determined opposition, and 
aroused the greatest bitterness. So-called 
vested interests have come to believe that 
their rights are paramount to the interests of 
the people, and that it is their privilege to 
do as they please with their own. The free 


right to contract must be retained, they cry, : 
even if that means contracting*for lower 
freight-rates than are given their compet- 
itors. Nothing must be done in the way of | 
legislation that will cause stock-values to 
be decreased in any instance, for that means 
a loss to many innocent stockholders. Let 
nothing be done to show up the iniquities of 
the meat-packing business, for if that is 
done we shall lose the foreign trade. Finally 
the cry comes that Roosevelt shoud have 
the guilty officers of corporations punished 
and the corporations escape any penalties, 
lest some innocent stockholder may sufier 
from a diminution in his dividend. 

The most malicious lie is the one that is 
now being given so much circulation; name- 
ly, that the President is warring against 
business. The opposite is the truth. He 
is fighting in behalf of the business inter- 
ests of the country — of those industries, 
those commercial activities, which can be 
crushed out of existence by the use of the 
unfair methods of the past, and on whose 
prosperity our prosperity hinges far more 
than on the prosperity of the Standard Oil 
Company, or any other huge corporation 
which has made itself great by means sim- 
ilar to those of that company. The rail- 
road-rate law, which was enacted chiefly 
because of the tremendous energy of the 
President in its behalf, seeks not in the 
least to reduce rates to a level inconsistent 
with proper maintenance and operation of 
the roads and proper dividends to stock- 
holders, but to prevent those discrimina- 
tions in rates and service which build up 
one town and blight another, which enable 
one industry to profit at the expense of 
another. 

Our railroad presidents, who opposed 
the law at first, are fast coming to believe 
in its wisdom. They are being joined in 
their support of Roosevelt’s policies by the 
more far-seeing of the great leaders of the 
industrial world, who are becoming at last 
convinced that the confidence of the people 
is the greatest asset a great corporation can 
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_ have. They perceive that it is no longer 

profitable to be reckless of public opinion, 
and they are seeking to have it on their side. 
The wisdom of greater publicity of the cor- 
poration methods and operations is being 
accepted by many who but a short time 
ago bitterly resented the idea that the af- 
fairs of their companies were anybody’s 
business but their own. The change is of 
course being gradually worked out, but it is 
coming along faster than we sometimes 
think. 

There are, of course, a very large number, 
in the aggregate, who believe the President’s 
methods to be destructive and his policies 
ruinous to the country. Many of these es- 
timate the prosperity of the country by their 
own. These now denounce the President 
as the worst demagogue in public office or 
out, and, blaming him for the natural re- 
sults of their own methods, call him a direct 
menace to our country’s prosperity. It 
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must be a matter of great satisfaction to 
every man who appreciates the magnitude 
of the fight Roosevelt is engaged in that he 
has not allowed himself to be silenced or 
driven from his position of attack upon the 
forces of evil by the cry that he must give 
business a chance. In a great moral move- 
ment such as Roosevelt is now leading 
there can be no halting, no backward steps 
because of incidental losses. We had come 
to think that wealth could do anything, hut 
we have in the last few years had the fact 
excellently demonstrated that wealth can- 
not control either our executive, legislative, 
or judicial branches of government. \Ve 
shall better appreciate our President’s work 
in bringing this change about after the la)se 
of a few years. Then we shall reap the fruits 
of his victories, and in a new and greater 
prosperity show to the world that the lesson 
of the “‘square deal"’ has been well learned, 
and will hereafter be our care to follow. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE BUSINESS INTERESTS 


By SENATOR WiittAM O. Faxon, Chairman of the Railroad Committee 


So far as the President’s policies toward 
corporations are concerned, I am heartily 
in favor of them. There is no doubt in the 
public mind that many of the corporations 
have been wielding their power on the prin- 
ciple that might made right. For my own 
part, I consider that the men interested in 
these corporations thought that they were 
doing only just what they were entitled to 
do at the time. In other words, the powers 
developed by these men, through courts and 
through the exercise of special privileges, 
grew upon them so gradually that they 
thought they were doing what was best for 
the public welfare. Since attention has been 
called to the abuses which have grown out 
of the use of great wealth, and since the 
evils have been emphasized in the public 
mind through the energy of President 
Roosevelt, many of these men have come 
to concur with him in his attitude. 

His activity has special reference to the 
railroads and to transportation, as it con- 
cerns the prosperity of the entire country. 
This transportation problem, not only in 
this State of Massachusetts, but also in the 
whole United States, has been in a transi- 


tory state of development. This has made 
it impossible for the men managing many 
of the corporations to keep abreast of the 
needs of the times in the operation and care 
of their railroad properties, for the simple 
reason that all of their energies, both per- 
sonal and corporate, have been absorbed 
in the extensive, rather than in the careful, 
conservative management of the transpor- 
tation lines. In our own State, at the pres- 
ent time, the consolidation and merging of 
railroads is the prime question before the 
people. In its wisdom, last year, the Legis- 
lature postponed all action till the first of 
July this‘year. Since that time men inter- 
ested in the common good have been ed- 
ucating the people both for and against the 
merger, so that this Legislature, which 
must necessarily act soon, will have all the 
benefits that will accrue from the agitation 
of this subject. The great question of the 
development of the ports of Massachusetts 
hinges upon the decision of the Legislature 
in regard to this matter. Transportation 
facilities are the key which will unlock the 
door of prosperity. Therefore it is neces- 
sary that this question be given the great- 
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est publicity, and that all the people should 
interest themselves that a public expression 
may be given to sustain the men upon 
whose shoulders rests this highly important 
question of the subordination of the trans- 
portation interests to the prosperity of the 
entire country. 

President Roosevelt, to my mind, repre- 
sents the progressive ideas of this country. 
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His policies and his methods of government 
have been and probably will be criticized. 
But that he is honest, earnest, and compre- 
hensive in his activity for the general wel- 


fare of these United States, that he stands 


for the best ideas of government, both as re- 
gards policies of public morals and politica! 
standards, and that the people believe in 
him thoroughly is evident to all. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IS FUNDAMENTALLY RIGHT 


By Everett J. LAKE, Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut, a business man whose larg: 
' interests give him a view-point by no means based altogether on His official position 


The people in this State— and, I be- 
lieve, the country over — know that he is 
right and honor him for the firm stand he 
has taken for the enforcement of the laws. 
That there should be in this nation any 
single man or corporation that feels above 
the law is a positive danger to our entire 
national structure, and in recognizing this 
Theodore Roosevelt has done the American 
people a service which cannot be overlooked 
and will not be forgotten. Nor can his real 
policy and basic principles be weakened by 
the criticisms of the moment, whether they 
come from those personally concerned or 
not. 

This is a Roosevelt State. Ninety per 
cent of the people of this State believe in 
the President as firmly to-day as they ever 
did. And I make that statement advisedly. 
‘Of late I have taken some pains to inform 
myself of the sentiment of the general pub- 
lic in Connecticut, which three or four years 
ago was so enthusiastic in support of Roose- 
velt and his policies as to give him a tre- 
‘mendous majority for the term which he is 
now serving. Down deep in their hearts 
the mass of the people have n’t changed. 
Perhaps ten per cent now feel differently 
toward him because of the occurrences of 
the past few months. Others do not en- 
tirely approve all of what he says, it may 
be, but down in their hearts the people of 
‘Connecticut are firm in their belief in the 
(President. 
~ We are not hysterical in Connecticut. 
We have been affected by the conditions of 
recent months, very seriously affected, and 
the effects have not yet gone; but in this 


State we weigh events and watch their 
course in a conservative, careful way. And 
men who do that cannot fail to realize the 
real value of the services of President Roose- 
velt. Prosperity had carried us to a point 
beyond which lay grave danger, if, indeed, 
we had not already passed the danger-line, 
and it took courage to pursue a course 
which in setting a clearly defined line be- 
tween right and wrong must mean more or 
less upsetting of conditions. Connecticut 
gives Roosevelt credit for this courage. 

Nor do the people of this State blame 
the President for this upsetting, either. In 
the course of the fall and winter men have 
arisen in Connecticut to attempt to de this, 
but they have found it impossible to touch 
a responsive chord outside a limited num- 
ber of those who held similar views to their 
own. Even they have been forced to find 
fault with the laws rather than with the 
principle that they should be enforced. It 
is trite to say that no man can occupy the 
White House and not engender bitter crit- 
icism, but the truth of that is more and 
more apparent as our social structure be- 
comes more complex. 

No, Connecticut long since formed her 
judgment of the President, and has not yet 
felt called upon to alter it in any serious 
way. No wrong was ever righted without 
disturbing somebody, ang quite often the 
disturbance includes the {nnocent, and that 
fact is realized in Connecticut. . This State 
remains stable in its confidence in the man 
who doesn’t hesitate to take up a duty 
which is in his path and act like a man re- 
garding it. 
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HE HAS CAREFULLY STUDIED OUR PROBLEMS 


By Frank L. Dinctey, Editor of the “ Lewiston (Me.) Journal,” brother of Nelson 
| Dingley, author of the Dingley Tariff Bill 


It is not incredible that the remote North 
European ancestors of Theodore Roose- 
velt drank their brew out of the skulls of 
their foes. No American President has 
made so good use of his enemies as the pres- 
ent incumbent of the White House. The 
messages are a new proclamation of emanci- 
pation. To the attack of malignity the 
President responds in a demand for more 
light on the physical valuation of railways 
and on the relation of high finance to wages. 
To those who sneer at the Big Stick Roose- 
velt rejoins by citing the peace of anthra- 
cite and the peace of Portsmouth. To the 
contention of a railway president that an- 
other message will thoroughly demoralize 
business, the President replies with a con- 
clusive plea for canalization, waterways, and 
forestry. To the plea that he is an enemy of 
corporations the President rejoins that the 
trusts, exploiting the people, are robbing 
corporations. and that law must be vindi- 
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cated if we would successfully arrest feu- 
dal privilege and revolutionary passion. 
Governor Hughes recently remarked 
that the people no longer tolerate “ govern- 
ment by mere astuteness.” The Amen 
corner has the information. Nor is the 
world saved without astuteness. The only 
Republican candidate elected in the last 
imperial landslide in New York State was 
the only Republican candidate who previ- 
ously had made good. The merely rhe- 
torical Republican has recently been iso- 
lated and insulated in Ohio. Conscience and 
culture sharpen the fighting-edge of the 
presidency. “‘We must now shackle cun- 
ning; in the past we have shackled force.”’ 
Senator Platt was astute when he secured 
the nomination of Roosevelt to be Vice- 
President in order that he might be perma- 
nently side-stepped. The Senator from 
New York now sees the difference between 
astuteness and wisdom. They who potter 
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over Brownsville, over red tape in the navy, 
and over paltry postmasterships; they who 
outlaw the pure-food Congressman from 
the political hierarchy, are known and read 
of the rank and file. Political dangers 
gather about the heads of those who op- 
pose the Roosevelt policy after they are 
elected and plead with us to vote for them 
when they are candidates for reélection. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s fundamental na- 
tional idea is that of Washington and of 
Lincoln. He is a Federalist. Under the 
lead of Abraham Lincoln the nation elim- 
inated the heresy that we are a loosely 
jointed confederation of States. The strong 
hand, the Big Stick, law, order, and good 
government are nationalized. The men- 
ace of the corporation and of capital is the 
trust, a loosely jointed corporate confeder- 
ation. 

An idealist by nature, Roosevelt gives 
points to the Peace Society as well as to the 
Jingoes. Equally he divines the subtle 
dangers of anarchy, embodied in the nulli- 
fications of Rockefeller and Harriman, on 
the one hand, and of Shea and Haywood, 
on the other hand. For government by law- 
suit the President would substitute govern- 
ment preventive of lawsuit. Special privilege 
he regards to be fostered by the spoils sys- 
tem in federated trusts as well as in feder- 
ated bureaus of public officials. Society, in 
his judgment, is imperilled by illegal mon- 
opolies of land and of other public utilities. 
The perverted dollar is the almighty nui- 
sance. The President sees what is below the 
horizon and about to emerge. He would 
ward off dangers invited by the persecution 
of the rich and of the poor, through special 
privilege. He would create a bulwark of 
authority, law, reason, and conscience. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s service to the first 
decade of the twentieth century is remark- 
able because his lively conscience is illumi- 
nated by unusual culture and by knowl- 
edge of economic and social conditions. 
Such is his insight of underlying causes, he 
discovers public opinion before it is form- 
ulated in speech. He interprets the people 
to themselves. He has a genius for political 
proportion. He hammers away at one vital 
issue, knowing that subsidiary problems will 
be best solved as a logical consequence. 

Roosevelt and Hughes have successfully 
invoked a new system for the restoration of 
representative government, seriously per- 


verted by the heresy of Andrew Jackson. 
Much is said of the “‘ popular initiative and 
referendum,” but the President has led in 
the promotion of “ what’s in the air” a new 
type of the popular initiative through mes- 
sages and addresses which at one time have 
the force of a popular initiative and at 
another time the vitality of a referendum. 
Messages and addresses forced the enact- 
ment of the Hepburn Bill and of the pure- 
food bill largely because they interpreted 
public opinion. The right of petition gocs 
of itself. The right to interpret the silent 
political prayer before it is offered is tlie 
privilege of culture in the White House. 
The most constitutional President is the 
President who governs in harmony wit! 
constitutional forms, because he is most in 
harmony with representative institutions. 

The immediate function of the Roose- 
velt presidency is to bridge the chasm be- 
tween class and mass, and its remote pur- 
pose is to obliterate that chasm by arrest- 
ing and by eliminating the causes of eco- 
nomic exploitation. Grave perils confront 
us, due to duties ignored, rights perverted, 
privileges misapplied, laws nullified, consti- 
tutions betrayed in their own name. If the 
President is the last man to surrender to 
aristocratic caprice, he is the first to capit- 
ulate to a man, poor or rich, who has an 
absolute grievance. He insists that the 
Harriman system be properly compensated 
for what it has done on behalf of the Col- 
orado River, and that he be properly pun- 
ished for looting Chicago & Alton. 

If perchance he shoots high the Presi- 
dent does not abandon the pursuit of big 
game. If he relieves offending colored 
soldiers of disabilities incurred in logic 
rather than in law, he hangs onto the flag 
though he loses the halyards. He is a plain 
man plus humanity. He is only himself, 
and he would be less than himself if he 
affected to be other than Teddy. Another 
great President was called Uncle Abe. 
There is dignity that will wash. The Amer- 
ican people love dare and dash, whether in 
Sheridan’s ride or in Roosevelt’s hunt. All 
things human interest him, and all humans 
are interested in him. The good man must 
first be a good animal. 

A devoted civil-service reformer, he de- 
clines to break with Congress over fishes 
and loaves. If his messages empty the 
Senate, they crowd the platform. No higher 
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tribute can be paid the Roosevelt policy 
than that the unwilling disciples of the Sys- 
tem lick the hand of the White House on 
the stump, while they denounce its voice in 
the lobby. Theodore Roosevelt has done 
more to ward off revolution through evolu- 
tion than any man of his age in this or in 
any other land. His contempt for political 
quackery is his noblest passion. He has 
carefully thought out the problems of pro- 
duction, of distribution, and of community- 
interest on lines broader’ than technical 
socialism because more in harmony with 
the nature of man. Such presidential equip- 
ment was never more needed than when 
economic specialists in Congress are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

If Theodore Roosevelt seems at times to 
be overcharged with moral indignation it 
is because he sees the State is more endan- 
gered by sophistry and hypocrisy than by 
miseducation and prejudice. In him heat 
and light are correlative. This is the age of 
voltage. The idealist is of little moment 
when handicapped by the weight of his ar- 
mor. His fighting-edge is neither dulled by 
resentment nor turned by excess of heat. 
Americans love the natural man who fights 
fair, hard, and handy. 
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It remains to reincarnate representative 
government in the national Legislature as 
it is incarnated in the presidency and in 
such Governors as Folk, Deneen, and 
Hughes. The scholar has returned to pol- 
itics. Presidents Eliot, Tucker, and Hyde 
have recently spoken to the point. The 
subordination of culture to comfort and of 
science to accumulation is resented not 
only by those in overalls, but also by those 
in broadcloth. Roosevelt’s voice is a pro- 
longation of Lincoln’s; it is not an echo, 
but a development. 

It is not incredible that later the people 
again may call for Theodore Roosevelt. 
He will yet be young when the Panama 
Canal is completed. 

Renouncing the presidency but not re- 
nouncing the policies of a presidency thrice 
endorsed in federal elections, Theodore 
Roosevelt will, on March 4, 1909, quit the 
White House, but he may not quit it for- 
ever. He will not be a candidate in 1908, 
but he will dominate the campaign. And 
this domination will be scientific, economic, 
and wholesome, because he will bequeathe 
to the nation the largest literature of the 
presidency, the most words made flesh be- 
fore they were made ink. 


GREAT AND SUBSTANTIAL RESULTS 


By GEORGE COLBY CHASE, President of Bates College 


For more than six years Theodore Roose- 
velt, to adopt a recent phrase of his War 
Secretary, has “filled the measure of the 
public eye” to a degree attained by no 
other man of his time. Probably the think- 
ing men of all lands would unite in saying 
that, during this time, he has exerted a 
greater and wider influence than any other 
man in the world; and his activities have 
been as intense and varied as they have 
been far-reaching. His efforts cover the 
entire gamut of human thought and en- 
deavor. Improved spelling, bear-hunting, 
beast and bird lore, race suicide, questions 
social, ethical, political, judicial, home, 
foreign, planetary,— nothing of human in- 
terest seems to escape the thought of this 
vigorous and versatile mind. 

Without question he is the greatest of 


living peacemakers. His bold and success- 
ful plans for terminating war between 
Russia and Japan and the unchallenged 
conferring of the Nobel Prize in recogni- 
tion of his achievement are sufficient proofs 
of this. Scarcely less noteworthy has been 
his réle as a peacemaker between the clash- 
ing forces of labor and capital. Few Amer- 
icans, at least, have forgotten that terrible 
coal famine and its threatenings of disaster. 
The sudden and daring diplomacy that 
prepared the way for the Panama Canal, 
and the energy now pushing this enterprise 
so rapidly toward completion, would alone 
render his administration conspicuous. 
What other President has undertaken en- 
terprises On so vast a scale and of such 
economic importance to our country as 
those involved in President Roosevelt’s 
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great plans for irrigation, improvement of 
internal waterways, preservation of forests, 
the retention by our government of great 
coal and oil areas, and the fearless meting- 
out of justice to the serene and dignified 
perpetrators of land frauds? 

But great and substantial as have been 
the results secured in the directions enumer- 
ated, undoubtedly he has concentrated his 
best and most persistent energies upon the 
correction of what he believes to be the 
abuses of corporate wealth. To his mind 
these evils, unless promptly and thoroughly 
eliminated, threaten destruction to our en- 
tire social and political fabric. He avows 
that he is not an enemy to wealth or to 
wealthy men, not an enemy to combinations 
of capital, but, on the contrary, a sincere be- 
liever in the economic necessity and advan- 
tage of those great industrial and commer- 
cial organizations known as trusts. These, 
he affirms, he would not destroy, but reg- 
ulate and subject to statesmanlike and 
judicial supervision. Unregulated, he is 
convinced that they are as deadly a menace 
to our free institutions as was American 
slavery. In this judgment it is evident that 
he has the concurrence and support of the 
wisest and most patriotic men in our coun- 
try. This cannot be questioned in view of 
such legislation as that creating the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the pure- 
food laws. These met with intense oppo- 
sition, but are now conceded to have been 
wise and nec 

So far, thoughtful men of all parties are 
in substantial agreement. But it is affirmed 
that the President has been rash in his meth- 
ods; that he has sought to glorify himself as 
a reformer at the expense of the prosperity 
of the country; that he enjoys the exercise of 
power for its own sake; and that, in partic- 
ular, he has precipitated a financial crisis 
injurious alike to labor and capital, and 
harmful to all our people; that he has em- 
ployed the methods of a demagog; that he 
is a shrewd and unprincipled politician; 
that he is appealing to the baser feelings of 
our working men, and is arraying class 
against class,— thus playing into the hands 
of Socialism and hazarding the safeguards 
of individual effort and reward. 

These are serious charges. Is it reason- 
able to believe them? It may help us in an- 
swering this question to observe who are 
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still the supporters of the President and of 
his measures. It is generally admitted that 
the great body of the plain people of the 
country still believe in their chief magis- 
trate — in the purity of his motives, and in 
the efficacy of his measures. It has thus 
far generally been held to be axiomatic that 
the home-loving and home-keeping people 
of our country have an instinct for recog- 
nizing and honoring the true leader. Many 
good men, to be sure, honestly believe that, 
wittingly or unwittingly, our President has 
developed into a dangerous man who must 
be checked, silenced, or superseded at all 
hazards. Some of these were once admirers 
of the man whom they now mourn as “the 
lost leader.’’ But every reader knows that 
Washington and Lincoln, whom we now 
canonize, were at times subjected to the 
same experiences. Recall, for example, 
how severely Lincoln was denounced by 
such former friends and admirers as Horace 
Greeley and Thaddeus Stevens; how the 
well-known aims and, in some cases, even 
the proclamation of Lincoln were treated 
by a hostile Congress. 

In one respect Roosevelt has not been so 
unfortunate as Lincoln: he seems to have 
had continuously from the beginning the 
confidence and support of the members of 
his cabinet,— the men who must know bet- 
ter than all others his real purposes, the 
men best capable of passing upon his acts. 
When such statesmen as Root and Taft, 
not to mention Cortelyou, Garfield, Bona- , 
parte, and other members of the Presiden- 
tial Cabinet, past and present, live in daily 
intimacy with their chief and cannot be 
swerved by tricks, flattery, or promises of 
political favor from their loyalty to him, it 
is not reasonable or easy for the fair-minded 
to believe that our President is a demagog 
or a fool. Doubtless these men see, as do 
multitudes of other less distinguished cit- 
izens, that our chief magistrate has made 
his full share of blunders, that he is intensely 
human and, as such, liable to err; but of the 
essential honesty of the man and the general 
wisdom of his policy they are not uncertain. 
With the common people, they believe that 
at worst the President has only precipitated 
results that, without him, would have issued 
in calamities far more serious and lasting 
than the sudden and paralyzing halt that 
has been called in our industrial life. 
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HAS A TREMENDOUS HOLD ON VERMONT 


By FLETCHER D. Proctor, Governor of Vermont 


Vermont endorses the President, and in 
my opinion the State Convention will en- 
dorse him formally. President Roosevelt 
has a tremendous hold upon the people, 
and, despite considerable frank and friendly 
criticism of his methods, Vermont believes 
that his policies are right. 


[Inasmuch as a great deal of Vermont’s 
progressive legislation of the past two years 
has been initiated by Governor Proctor, es- 
pecially the laws against railroad discrim- 
ination, rate-cutting, free passes, grade- 
crossings, etc., the statement of the Gover- 
nor takes on considerable significance. ] 


GREATEST OF ALL PRESIDENTS IN POPULAR ESTEEM 


By Epwarp M. Deavitt, Treasurer of the State of Vermont 


Excessive liquidation of corporation 
bonds by foreign bondholders was one of 
the fruitful causes of the money panic, and 


’ this may happen from one or many causes. 


Business had been too .good. Promoters 
had mortgaged their futures, and the in- 
evitable day of reckoning found them with 
paper instead of real money. 

Vermont is for Roosevelt because Ver- 
mont likes a fighter. She has produced 
fighters, and likes the President because he 
has the courage to attack wrong wherever 
he finds it. I think the railroads have merely 
gotten their just deserts, and, while the 


stockholders, who are innocent of any 
wrong-doing, may feel chagrin at the low 
price of their property on the stock-market, 
the value is still there and the investors will 
lose nothing in the end. 

The President’s policy of the same law 
and the same protection for the weak and 
the powerful has filled Vermont with his 
admirers. I should say positively that this 
is a Roosevelt State. Certainly no President 
within my knowledge has ever had such 
strong hold upon the popular heart and the 
popular esteem as Theodore Roosevelt. 


HE SIMPLY TURNED ON THE LIGHT 


By Tuomas C. CHENEY, Speaker of Vermont House of Representatives 


While some of us might wish that the 
President would refrain from using the Big 
Stick quite so much, we believe he is right 
and that history will endorse him. As a 
lawyer, I might question the legal propriety 
of the Standard Oil fine of twenty-nine mil- 
lions, but I believe in thé Roosevelt doctrine 
of the same law for the rich as for the poor. 
I don’t think the President had any more to 
do with the money panic than I had. He 
simply turned on the light. He was not to 
blame for the rotten finance it exposed. We 
Vermonters believe in his sort of railroad 
legislation. Our new railroad law shows 
it. Yes, you can quote me as endorsing the 


President every time. [To Mr. Cheney 
has fallen much of the detail of “administra- 
tion’’ law-making in this State. It is notable 
that Vermont’s railroad legislation has fol- 
lowed with remarkable fidelity the models 
laid down by the National Congress, and in 
the make-up of the House committees Mr. 
Cheney did a great deal to carry out and 
make practicable the administration plans. 
The same condition prevailed in the whole- 
sale “house-cleaning”’ that Vermont per- 
formed during the session of 1906, and in 
this Mr. Cheney freely admits the influence 
of the fine, courageous example of President 
Roosevelt. | 
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FARMERS ADMIRE HIS HONESTY AND COURAGE 


By C. J. Bett, ex-Governor and former master of the State Grange 


The farmers admire Roosevelt because 
he is the first President to stand out against 
the trusts, whose operations affect the farmer 
keenly. The farmers admire him for his hon- 
esty and courage, and they support him be- 
cause he insists upon legislation for the poor 
man, the same as for the rich. They like his 
program in regard to the parcels-post, and 
they like his outspoken, fearless messages. 
Yes, I think the farmers of the State are 


heartily endorsing President Roosevelt to 
a man. 

[Mr. Bell is perhaps nearer the plain 
people of Vermont than any other man in 
public life. The “farmer Governor,” as he 
was called, is outspoken in his praise of 
Roosevelt.’ He travels about the State con- 
siderably and comes into touch with the 
people, and finds that the agricultural Ver- 
monterisemphatically behind the President. ] 


HE MEETS ABUSES SQUARELY 


By Hon. Joun O. Tirson, of New Haven, Speaker of the Connecticut 
House of Representatives 


President Roosevelt’s course must receive 
the endorsement of thinking men because 
he stands so steadfastly for the right, both 
by way of seeing, as far as he may, that 
good, helpful legislation is passed, laws that 
place all men on the same level as to right 
and wrong, and in pointing the way for 
their enforcement on great and small, rich 
and poor, alike, and surely supporting those 
to whom is given the direct enforcing of 
them. When the still, small voice goes un- 
heeded and the strenuous activities of life 
to-day tend so generally to blunt the sensi- 
bilities to right and wrong it needs a Roose- 
velt to bring the nation to realize where it 
is going. 

His sincerity, his earnestness of purpose, 
his forcefulness, which will not be turned 
aside from the real trouble, all combine to 
give him a place in the hearts of the people 
that he cannot be robbed of by superficial 
matters and will set him high in the roll of 
our Presidents when history is written in the 
future. "Way down in the heart of human- 
ity there is that moral sentiment that right 
is bound to win in the long run. Roosevelt 
appeals to that sense, and on the basis of 
that appeal lies the confidence in him which 
is solid in Connecticut. 

There are those in this State who blame 
the President for the financial and business 
conditions of recent months, but I doubt if 


even they really hold him at fault down 
deep. The pocket-book nerve is a tender 
one, and when it is touched the victim waits 
for few subtleties of logic; he wants to place 
the blame on somebody quick. It is easy 
to blame as shining a mark for this as is 
Roosevelt. Yet the mass of the people, who 
are sufficiently outside the centre of the sit- 
uation to look at it more calmly, are thought- 
ful and do come to a judicial consideration 
of it. They still have that regard for the 
President that was long ago given him be- 
cause he meets abuses squarely, looks keenly 
into them, and insists that those who are 
breaking the law must stop. 

Much of the popular hurrah over Roose- 
velt formerly heard in this State has died 
away, and in its place there is a clear-headed 
belief in him and his policies. He places all 
men on the same footing before the law, 
where they must be for the success of a re- 
publican form of government. Connecticut 
is close to New York City. The. talk of Wall 
Street is circulated in this State almost as 
quickly as it goes over that city. Yet I doubt 
if many of our people have been influenced 
by anything derogatory to the President, 
and the fact that they have not shows how 
well grounded is their view of him and how 
accurately Connecticut sizes up his real 
purpose and how thoroughly understands 
the necessity for the work he has done. 


a 
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EVEN MORE TO BE HONORED IN THE FUTURE 


By RATHBONE GARDNER, of the Rhode Island State Senate 


State Senator Rathbone Gardner, one of 
the receivers of the Union Trust Company, 
and the most respected Rhode Islander in 
public life to-day, speaks of President 
Roosevelt in this way: 


Roosevelt has done more for this gener- 
ation than any other man. A higher stand- 
ard of business morality has been raised 
throughout the country during the last few 
years, and he has been responsible for it. 
Whatever temporary distress has come upon 
the country has been small payment for the 
good that the new order is sure to bring. It 
looks to me as if we were already prepared 


to build on the firmer foundations a more 
enduring structure. 

The President has given us blessings that 
we can scarcely be grateful enough for. The 
young men of the present generation will 
find business and politics cleaner for his 
efforts; their opportunities for success with 
honor have been multiplied. A gift of this 
kind to a nation is beyond all measuring. 
It might have come without Roosevelt, but 
no one knows how long we should have had 
to wait for it or what evils would have be- 
fallen us while we were patiently waiting. 
The future will give President Roosevelt far 
higher honor than lie has yet received. 


ESTABLISHED A NEW ERA OF JUSTICE 


By FREDERICK H. Jackson, Former Lieutenant-Governor of Rhode Island, and 
Republican Candidate for Governor in the last election 


He has done a big work for the country, 
and he did it none too soon. If he had n’t 
done it much worse results than we have 
had so far would have occurred. Those 
financiers who had been conducting their 
brutal operations without thought of their 
victims have been compelled to reform their 
practices. Such careers as theirs will never 
again be possible with honor. 

The chief good that the President has 
done has been to the man in the street. He 
has been encouraged to believe that the law 
that he must obey will be evoked against 
the rich and the powerful. A new era of 


justice has begun in the country. As time 
goes by I believe Mr. Roosevelt’s services 
will be more and more highly prized. It 
is impossible to appraise them at their full 
value now. 

And yet I would be fearful of a third term 
for Mr. Roosevelt. He has been working at 
high tension for so long that there is dan- 
ger of nervous collapse. In my opinion it 
would not be safe for him to be President 
again. But in saying that I do not wish in 
any way to seem to detract from him any 
credit or honor that is due him for his great 
services to the country. 


. 
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A wealth of woods, air, and freedom 


THE CHARMS OF KIDNEY POND 


By FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


experienced to be understood. This 

is particularly true of a visit to the 
deep woods of northern Maine, where the 
deer and the moose perambulate the forests 
and skim the edges of the hill-sheltered, 
sparkling stretches of lakes and ponds; 
where, too, the variegated trout, secure in 
their gravel-bottomed homes, venture forth 
to combat the allurements of the wily ang- 
ler. As a sound must be heard, a color 
seen, or a feeling experienced to transmit to 
the brain a clear, definite idea, so the subtle 
charms of this great, wild, rugged, yet 
peacefully harmonious region must be im- 
bibed before becoming a part of one’s real 
consciousness. No language can describe 
the emotions stirred by coming into personal 
contact with nature as we see it here. The 
quiet solitude, broken only by human in- 
trusion and the rightful heirs of the forest; 
the perfumed, buoyant atmosphere, can- 
opied with the bluest of blue skies; the deep 
and refreshing green of the tree-clad hills; 
and the delightful interchange of happy 
thoughts round the great camp fire-place 
where life seems a mellow poem; — all this 
is indescribable except to those fortunate 
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~ OME things, like religion, have to be 


people who have tasted the ecstasies of life 
in the great Northern playground. 

And like the religionists, the first impulse 
of the Maine woods’ devotee is to convey to 
his fellowmen the secret of his supreme joy, 
fervently desiring to attract those who, 
having eyes, see not, and having ears, hear 
not, so to share this simple, peaceful, quiet, 
primeval life of the forest. He has no con- 
cern for the experienced; for, once initiated, 
you find yourself forever wedded to the 
woods; the call becomes simply uncontrol- 
lable. But the woods are vast, and, like all 
other opportunities in life, there is a choice; 
one part suits you better than another. 
Your personal desires may demand some- 
thing entirely different from that which your 
dearest friend delights in. You may wish to 
go out into the wilderness to live as the red 
man lived, without shelter and with only the 
bare necessities of life; while your friend 
may prefer a canvas shelter or even the lux- 
ury of a log cabin, with some of the com- 
forts of life. Then, again, you may desire 
to become a nomad of the wilderness, to 
follow canoe-routes through the rivers and 
lakes, pitching your tent where an invi- 
ting spring, a sandy beach, or a neglected 
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trout-stream invites you, and remaining as 
long as your personal inclinations decide, 
As a diversion, you may penetrate the path- 
less woods and satisfy your ambition for 
rugged exploration, or you may tramp to 
the top of some bold mountain. Indeed, 
one year you may prefer this happy, wan- 
dering life — and an ideal one it is — while 
the following year the assurance of a log 
cabin with a good spring bed may just meet 
your fancy. Or, forsooth, your innate desire 
for variety may lead you to combine both 
these experiences. 

This was exactly my situation last year 
when the irresistible call transported me in 
fancy to my beloved Maine woods. Fresh 
in my mind was the canoe-trip of the year 
before through the West Branch of the Pe- 
nobscot, the wildest, noblest, and most 
tragic river in all the woods, offering the 


Small, but with ample room 


most varied views of forests, mountains, 
savage rocks, and lovely winding vistas. 
Yes, I decided that I must see the West 
Branch again! But still I wanted the com- 
forts of the log cabin and the spring bed. 
How to make this combination — that was 
the question. The plan was not far to 
seek. I took down from the shelf the 
guide-book, “ In the Maine Woods,” and 
searched through the camp advertisements. 
“Try Hunt’s this year, in the famous 
Sourdahunk moose section,’’ stood out in 
large, bold letters. ‘Twenty-three fine 
trout-ponds close by. New trail to Mt. 
Katahdin. Best of camp accommoda- 
tions; table-fare includes fresh milk, eggs, 
vegetables, etc.”” Could anything be more 
attractive! Trout-ponds galore! That was 


Where the rivers join 


just what I wanted. “New trailto Mt. 
Katahdin.” That puzzled me a little; but 
I had decided to climb that rugged old 
mountain this year, and a new trail 
sounded attractive. ‘Fresh milk!” Well, 
I thought that must mean a cow, but how 
to get a cow up into the Sourdnahunk moose 
section I could not quite make out. “‘ Eggs,” 
of course, meant hens. Well, they might 
fly there; but the “‘vegetables,” that was 
enough for me, for if there is any one thing 
you long for in the summer-time it is good, 
fresh garden sauce. ‘ Write or telegraph for 
dates,” continued the advertisement; and 


On Sourdnahtink, above Kidney Pond 
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Sourdnahunk Falls 


immediately I wrote, and promptly received 
the assurance of a log cabin, spring bed, 
open fire, and all the comforts that go to 
make camp life so luxurious. 

An eager impatience seized me the mo- 
ment I really decided to take the canoe-trip 
into Kidney Pond. The combination of the 
water-route and camp life make this one of 
the grandest outings in all the great north 
wilderness. You can take your sleeper in 
Boston at ten in the evening, and at six the 
next morning are welcomed to South Twin 
by Captain Willey, the proprietor of South 
Twin House. He assigns you to a room 
where you put on your camp outfit, leaving 
your city clothes in your trunk, to remain 
until you turn your face again toward the 
civilization you are leaving. Breakfast 
over, you board the steamer which arrives 
at Norcross in time to pick up the ten o’clock 
arrivals. Off again, Captain Willey pilots 
you over that fourteen-mile ride across 
North Twin, Pemadumcook, and Amba- 
jejus Lakes. Do not the very names make 
your mouth water for a glimpse? The 
wooded stretches along the shore; the fresh, 
invigorating air, reflected in that vast ex- 
panse of crystal nature; the constant watch- 
ing for some new variation in the sky or 
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lake; — no, the uninitiated cannot under- 
stand the meaning of this! It must be ex- 
perienced to be understood. 

At high noon you reach the head of Am- 
bajejus, the upper point of steamboat navi- 
gation, the entrance to the West Branch 
region. Awaiting your arrival is Mr. Hunt, 
the genial host of Kidney Pond, and the 
skilful canoeman of the Maine woods. Afier 
a good dinner at a comfortable camp here, 
you make another start. As your canoe 
rounds the bend you find yourself in the 
West Branch, while no time elapses before 
you are gliding through Passamagamic 
deadwater right to the very edge of the 
falls. Then comes the carry to Debsccn- 
neag deadwater, across which you tramp as 
slowly or as fast as you like; but when you 
reach the other side you will find that the 
guides have already carried the wangan over 
and loaded it into the canoe. “Carrying 
round” is one of the charms of the trip. The 
expectation of meeting a fellow seeker after 
happiness, the restful saunter which stops at 
every ripe berry, and the constant lookout 
for game make the walk round the falls a 
delightful respite from the canoe. 

Putting in again, you paddle to Debs- 
conneag deadwater to the falls, then another 
carry, and you proceed to Pockwockamus 
deadwater, arriving at Davis’s camp about 
three o’clock, where you will get what is 
universally called the most magnificent view 
of the bold and lofty Katahdin, that un- 
tiring sentinel of Northern Maine. Here 
you will be tempted to stay over night, in 
appreciative response to the simple hospi- 
tality; but if you are bent on reaching Kid- 
ney Pond that night you will be content 


Will Tracy, guide 
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with a handshake and a good-by, and push 
on to Pockwockamus Falls. A little later 
you come to Abol Falls, after which you go 
up the river three miles to the mouth of 
Sourdnahunk Stream. That trip from 
Ambajejus Lake through deadwaters, rap- 
ids, across carries, past wild and barren and 
densely wooded shores, to this rocky, roar- 
ing, foaming stream, is the most fascinating, 
absorbing, and alluring trip you can en- 
counter anywhere in the Maine woods. 
Now you are ready for the three-mile 
tramp into Kidney Pond. Walking over 
this romantic trail, stopping for a drink of 
that refreshing spring-water that bubbles 
up just at the side of the path; constantly 
listening to the rushing, tumbling, splashing 
water of Sourdnahunk Stream; standing 
on the dam, half way up the trail, to watch 
perhaps a lone fisherman cast his success- 
ful fly in the cold pool below; — you will 
not wonder why so many people find them- 
selves allured into this region. Finally, you 
cross the stream over a rustic foot-bridge, 
and after a few minutes you come in sight 
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Typical camps in Paradise 


of Kidney Pond, that glittering sheet of 
water tucked away among the towering 
ridges of the Sourdnahunk preserve. A 
paddle across the pond and you are landed 
at as comfortable, well-managed, and at- 


Where labor is joy 
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Another group of camps 


tractive set of camps as the Maine woods _ will be convinced that the cow story is real, hi 
can boast. after all; you will find that the hens are fe 

And the next morning at breakfast, when there; and I am sure you will lose no time w 
you find fresh cream for your cereal, you in exploring the garden. Your expecta- 
tion will be satisfied when Nellie serves you 
at dinner one of those generous portions of 
the most delicious green peas and new po- 
tatoes you ever tasted. More than all, 
Kidney Pond boasts of her cook. If any-’ 
body can make better blueberry-pies or 
cream-cakes than Mrs. McGrath, or cook 
trout in as many appetizing ways, let him 
stand up and be counted. 

You will not be long at Kidney Pond be- 
fore you will begin to look about for the 
“twenty-three fine trout-ponds close by.” 
They are all here, although probably you 
will not have time to visit them all. But do 
not fail to go to Harrington, Beaver, Jack- 
son, Rocky, Little Rocky, Draper, Dacey, 
Lost, Slaughter, and Polly. These are 
reached by delightful trails, and you will find 
one of Mr. Hunt’s canoes on almost all of 
them, ready to lend itself to the closest ap- 
At Kidney Pond plication of the Waltonian art, or to a lazy 
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sun-bath in the sunshine of these liquid 
waters. One can act his pleasure here. 
The handsomest string of trout I ever 
caught was taken from Polly just at twi- 
light. By actual count there were sixty- 
three, weighing from three quarters of a 
pound to a pound and three quarters. The 
sight of these captured beauties accelerated 
my pace in the walk home from Slaughter 
next day, as I pictured this display before 
the professional fishermen in camp; but 
alas, mortal is ever doomed to disappoint- 
ment! The first thing I beheld when I came 
through the garden gate was a string of one 
hundred Kidney Pond trout, taken that day 
by Dr. —— of Pennsylvania! Where else 
can you find such fishing in August ? 

But the moose and the deer, where are 
they? Kidney Pond has a moose of her 
own, and almost every guest at the camp 
makes her acquaintance. As for myself, I 
never saw her during my whole month’s 
stay at Kidney Pond, although all the cam- 
era-fiends snapped her, and everybody did 
his best to inform me when she was to be 
seen. I paddled to her haunts many times 
— sometimes in the forenoon, sometimes in 
the afternoon, and again at twilight (I con- 
fess I once got up at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing to get a glimpse of that exclusive moose); 
but all in vain. One afternoon, just as I 
had returned to camp after a lone search 
for this fickle creature, I beheld a canoe 
with three passengers starting from the 


Two good sports — and a pair of boots 
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landing. New-comers, they were. I watched 
the course of the canoe, and saw that it was 
heading for the cove. The reason was plain; 
that exasperating moose had made her ap- 
pearance as soon as my back was turned! 

No such personalities, however, were in- 
dulged in by the other game in this region. 
During my twilight fishing at Polly I was 
treated to as interesting a sight as I ever 
saw in the Maine woods. Two handsome 
bucks stalked out of the forest down to the 
very edge of the pond. One put his head 
down to drink, then suddenly raised it, and 
for half a second stood perfectly still, ap- 
parently trying to locate some scent or 
sound. Then, as if fully notified of danger, 
the two deer snorted, and with heads up 
and white flags raised, bounded along the 
water’s edge in full view for more than three 
hundred yards; till suddenly, with almost 
incredible leaps and jumps, they disap- 
peared into the woods. It was indeed a 
pretty sight to see these wild, fleet-footed 
animals surprised and alarmed in their na- 
tive heath. 

You will find more moose than deer in 
this region. More than once I have sat on 
Little Rocky and watched an ungainly 
moose stride the whole length of the oppo- 
site shore, leisurely feeding as she uncon- 
cernedly came into full view, or disappeared 
for a moment behind some little hillock or 
clump of trees, till finally she wended her 
course through the thick underbrush. Go- 
ing to Slaughter one day, we met a moose 
face to face in the tote-road, as round and 
sleek and handsome a creature as the moose 
tribe can produce. But the funniest sight 
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was the cow moose and calf, feeding knee 
deep in Elbow, whom we saw when we were 
walking home from Katahdin. No side- 
wheeler ever made such a splashing and 
churning as these awkward-legged creatures, 
frantically seeking the shore after they had 
caught sight of us. Yes, you will find plenty 
of game in this region; it is rightly named 
the ‘famous Sourdnahunk moose section.”’ 

If you go to Kidney Pond do not fail to 
climb Katahdin over Hunt’s “new trail.” 
It is the shortest and easiest of any yet laid 
out. Take your short tramps first, by way 
of preparation, then your longer ones; but 
by all means wind up with the triumphant 
satisfaction of ascending the rugged slopes 
of the grandest and most picturesque moun- 
tain in Maine. You can make the trip in a 
day, but we preferred to take it leisurely, 
starting from Kidney Pond shortly after 
lunch and arriving at the camping-ground 
about four. Here we spent the night, and 
indeed it was a novel experience to sleep 
in a tent two-thirds up Katahdin, with a 
great camp-fire lighting up the giant, virgin 
timber. Making an early start in the morn- 
ing, we reached the summit about nine 
o’clock; but to our great disappointment 
we found the whole landscape enveloped in 
dense, impenetrable fog. ‘That may rise,” 
said Mr. Hunt by way of encouragement; but 
before he had fairly got the words out of his 
mouth we beheld light patches dotting that 


vast, gray lake of fog. Then, suddenly, we 
recognized the contour of the valley below, 
and the next moment, what seemed to be a 
winding, silvery ribbon on a background of 
green. ‘“‘The West Branch!” we shouted, 
And lying at the left an intensely white 
patch fastened our gaze,— foaming Sourd- 
nahunk Falls! It seemed as if we could 
hear them roar! And then, as if the spell 
had been broken, myriads of sparkling 
gems, one after another, appeared on the 
landscape. All the old landmarks were 
there-— Moosehead, Chesuncook, Harring- 
ton, Debsconneag,— and we could see 
Kidney Pond, nestled away among the 
green ridges. We could even discern the 
red canoe, making its passage from the 
landing to the camp. From this lofty van- 
tage-ground the whole panorama of Maine’s 
rugged splendors stood out in bold relief, 
hemmed in on the north by the towering 
ridges of Canada. Don’t fail to get this 
elevated impression of Maine glory. 

The next morning, as we looked up at this 
imperial giant from our log cabin at Kid- 
ney Pond, we seemed to be greeting an old 
acquaintance; and many times as we re- 
luctantly wended our way back to civiliza- 
tion down the West Branch and over the 
stretches of lakes, instinctively we turned 
our faces to the grim countenance of Ka- 
tahdin,— a picture that will always remain 
fresh in our memories. 
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Good-by ! 
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ON PAINTING 


By JOHN LA FARGE 


Mi \HE exact use to which my words to 
you can be put is yet somewhat 
vague to me. A general discourse 

from any one interested in his own ideas 
must always have a certain general value 
for a general public. But the reading of 
such discourse may carry little of serious 
value in so far as being of use in storage or 
to be handed out. 

Still, all conversation, all honest talk on 
any subject, carries something with it. It 
may confirm what we know, it may give us 
some ideas, and those ideas may come to 
us as much by contradiction as by assent. 
And it may he also, that conversations and 
discursive considerations may both lift us 
away from the things that interfere and may 
lead us absoluteiy into something important. 
The type of such resuits from loose talk we 
have in a few of the great monuments of lit- 
erature; and the name of an artist is es- 
pecially connected with one of them. The 
methods of the studio, the discursive ques- 
tioning, the after-dinner rhapsody are all 
there. You will recognize at once the name 
to which I refer, that of the sculptor, Soc- 
rates, 


The teaching of artists in other forms by 
words which belong to the art of literature 
is rare. It is naturally so, It is evident to 
us that if the Greek sculptor I mention had 
remained steadily in the studio at work on 
his marble — supposing that he had enough 
orders — we should not have had the break 
into human thought which his loose conver- 
sation brought about. We do not know how 
much in this we owe to his wife, whose 
steadier mind must have noticed and re- 
proved his absent-mindedness. And there 
is no doubt that the slightest abandonment 
of the artist in form, whom for convenience 
I shall call the artist, the slightest turning 
out of his path for others, must take away 
from the absolute dedication of mind and 
body to the art which demands, as Dela- 
croix said, entire man.’’ Hence, we 
shall rarely find artists explaining their art 
in any but a slight way — sometimes in epi- 
gram, often in exaggeration or repartee, or 
self-defense, or thinking of some objection 
or some opposition, not really present in the 
question. 

Nor have we a right to expect much justice 
and consideration from them. They are in 
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the field and ¢ on a campaign, absorbing all 
their vitality.. To analyze self, and to con- 
nect what they do with general laws,’ ma 
be for others, but not for their part: . And, 
unlike the’ scientific, man or. investigator, 
the personal equation is the fact which §it 
has to be their caré to cultivate and see‘that 
it increases and flourishes. 
therefore, is difficult. 

It is not impossible, because sense 
of justice never abandons us. We. are all 
never without means of seeking justice or 
keeping it before us. But that difficulty of 
disinterested view is one found in all classes 
and divisions of life. The theologian is es- 
pecially accused of yielding to it; we say, 
“The odium theologicum.” ‘The scientific 
man, devoted to abstraction or pure re- 
search, has had it badly. I need not say 
that it belongs to what I was thinking of; 
but the real difficulty is the question of 
time and place. “ Everything is paid for’’ 
(“Tout se paie’’), said Napoleon, who 
knew. That is to say that only so much 
power is turned on, and it can be used for 
this or for that. And we are often, and 
naturally, unjust to certain critics in this 
manner of reproach to them condensed in 
the formula that a critic is a man who has 
failed somewhere else. 

All this is said not to depreciate the frag- 
ments of instruction and explanation that 
a large public can get from artists. A great 
part of what in fragments has been given to 
us is of full value. 

This brings me to the question of my 
own talk to you. I have no doubt that here 
in New England there are artists who could 
as well as myself, and sometimes better, ex- 
plain the manners and the intentions of 
painting. Evidently, if some of them took 
that trouble they must do better in some 
special form, which they would know more 
completely than myself. The reason of 
whatever confidence I have in myself, so as 
to allow me to ask you to think along with 
me, is the length of time during which I 
have been interested in painting, and the 
fact also that some of my earliest influences, 
some of my earliest acquaintances with the 
art, have been derived from minds educated 
in the ideas of further back than the nine- 
teenth century,— the manners and the ideas 
that were prevalent and had been estab- 
lished for a time when Sir Joshua himself 
lectured. 
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In writing, therefore, of the art of paint- 
ing, I can resume within my experience the 
ways of looking at the art which have pre- 
vailed and disappeared, and come again, 


‘for fully a century and a half. And this 


last century, the nineteenth, has so worked, 


sometimes in a blundering, sometimes in an 


enlightened, manner, at this art of painting 
that, notwithstanding the deficiency of 
many of its results, the various theories, the 
various manners of painting, are pretty 
well known to any one who wishes. We 
can to-day cover the entire globe, so that 
even within the last.few years the paintings 
of the mysterious, inaccessible Thibet can 
show to us their manners and connect their 
origins. There can be little more for us to 
know about. Of course, the details have to 
be filled up; the intentions and manners of 
thought, and especially the critical views 
of all this territory of art, are to be given to 
us, even if we understand fairly well what 
they are to be. 

“Painting,” says Delacroix (or he says 
something like it), ‘is an art in which we 
use the picture of a reality as a bridge to 
something beyond it.”” Or we might say, if 
we were “realists,” to a greater enjoyment 
of the thing we represent. This art of 
painting as it has come to us through ages 
means something so vast that we might take 
it in a way as the report of the eye on all 
that there is. And that report, used for its 
own pleasure, ought to carry the mind to 
something further, to imply what it does 
not say, to bring up memories that are not 
there expressed, and often to bring up 
memories of other expressions which we 
have liked and which we wish to see ap- 
plied again to some different motive. And 
as all is memory, so this report of the eye 
applies to what we imagine as well as to 
what we see with others. For our imagina- 
tion, of course, is an arrangement of our 
memories — just as our sight is. We see 
through our memory. We have learnt 
what these things are, or may be, and how 
to use our machinery to find them. There- 
fore, by the by, we see the fallacy of the 
well-meaning artists — let us quote Cour- 
bet — who would not paint goddesses, or 
angels, or ideal landscapes, because they 
had not seen them. But for others the paint- 
ing of goddesses and so forth was and is 
just as well a rendering of what has been 
seen. 
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Portrait of Mrs. Palk, by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


So that to-day a survey of this art, of 
what it has done and how it has done it, 
would run from, let us say, the vase-paint- 
ings of the Greeks and the black-and-white 
of China to frescoes,— medieval or of the 
new Italian path,— to discoveries of meth- 
ods,— such as that of oils,— to the Titians 
and the Rubenses; and finally, through the 
conquests of light and air in what we have 
called chiaro-oscuro, to the use of the vision 
of the open eye, as Sir Joshua called it, or 


the record of continuous successive differ- 
ent facts brought together; over beautiful 
surfaces, soothing to the eye, or over the 
polished hardness of Géréme and similar. 
And in this last century, with the accom- 
paniment, the influence, the mastering di- 
rection of the photograph, and finally the 
application of methods more or less derived 
from the scientists to the use of pigments, as 
representing light, we could close with our 
last developments,— the wild arrangements 
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of impressionist color, which already begin 
to look a littl® taYhe.- This seems a. fairly 
long list of rather a long statement of places 
and marks ‘within the histofical space im- 
plied; but even then we are perhaps falling 
short of what at any moment may be cov- 
ered. Still more, we do not know how 
much further the future will carry us in the 
representation of all that there is — either 
for itself, that is to say one’s pleasure in it, 
or for a language to express feelings and 
meanings. None of us can feel that the rep- 
resentations so far of nature are adequate, 
except perhaps in some few cases, and those 
perhaps chosen out because of some special 
love. Even for me, as I go along, I see every 
day millions upon millions of pictures of 
nature, not recorded yet either in their facts, 
if I may so call them, or the light and air in 
which they are enveloped. 

This point to which we have come of 
looking at painting and its methods as not 
merely a habit accepted, but a history which 
we can record, is foreseen to some extent 
in the saying of Constable that. “ Painting 
is a science and should be pursued as an in- 
quiry.” We are also forced into a position 
of inquiry, and a position of teaching in a 
scientific way, because we are more or less 
the dependents of academic teaching, which 
replaced some centuries ago the best of all 
teaching: I mean the hand-to-hand teaching 
of the guilds — of the painters whose work 
was partly done by their assistants or their 
partners, and who taught by example in a 
still more direct way than a painter can to- 
day, in the usual practice of our now more 
selfish and secluded profession. 

Sir Joshua, who was placed at the head 
of the Royal Academy, seemed to believe 
that an academy would furnish able men 
to direct a student, and that an academy 
would be a repository for the great exam- 
ples of the art. We know that the reverse 
has been the story, as compared to the teach- 
ings of the guilds or of men working to- 
gether on some practical end; and Sir 
Joshua saw some deficiency in his claim, 
for he says, “‘ Rafaelle, it is true, had not 
the advantage of studying in an academy; 
but all Rome, and the works of Michel 
Angelo in particular, were to him an acad- 
emy.”’ We of course know that the men of 
that time had on the contrary worked to- 
gether, in what they called a school, or 
shop, or something in which to help or to 


be employed, and consequently, Sir Joshua 
comes back to what we know, the ordinary 
teaching of schools of to-day, let us say in 
Paris, and that is this: ‘That a youth more 
easily receives instructions from the com- 
panions of his studies, whose minds are 
nearly on a level with his own, than from 
those who are much his superiors; and it is 
from his equals only that he catches the 
fire of emulation.” 

“ This is the way still. At the Paris stu- 
dios the master has a set of pupils who 
carry out the programme under other and 
better-drilled disciples. That must be the 
general plan for most cases. The master 
can hardly take his pupils into his confi- 
dence, and yet that is the most precious of 
all that can be given. When Rude dis- 
charged his class because they had gone to 
an execution, the moral brace for Carpeaux, 
the sculptor, was strong enough for him to 
remember its effort late in life. When 
Ingres got one of his two helpers to take the 
red stockings off the legs of the famous 
“La Source” (which our boys and French 
boys are taught to admire and reverence), 
and to rearrange the feet, and put them in 
correct perspective, before he repainted the 
whole in two weeks, he had given a lesson 
of methods and views which, to greater 
minds, would have been a life of teaching. 
When Ingres himself painted David's 
“Madame Récamier”’ for him (I mean the 
one in the Louvre), what precious practice 
under one of the most serious of masters! 
But the contrary has to rule for a long time, 
and the want of knowledge of what there is 
outside must prevail for a time, until a 
larger education fills the crannies of the 
mind. 

It is only a little while ago that a clever 
youngster insisted with me in the avoidance 
of any belief that the stupendous men of 
earlier days underpainted their pictures or 
prepared them in special tones of color. 
(We call preparation the first laying out in 
“some manner of a painting — sometimes 
with much color, sometimes with less.) 
Even the blue underpainting of Van der 
Mer of Delft in the New York Museum 
had no effect on him. Sir Joshua himself, 
rising out of the grave, or showing his faded 
or cleaned pictures and his very note-books, 
proved nothing to the closed mind of the 
youth. He was taught something up-town 
in the average academy school, and that 
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‘** The Lion Hunt,” by Delacroix 


was enough for all time and history. The 
trouble is, then, that the youth shut up in 
such boxes of ignorance is suddenly a prey 
to some fad outside, against which he is 
unprepared. 

But this is outside of what I wish most to 
consider, and that is, in a loose way, a sort 
of survey of what painting has been for the 
last century. My belief would be that the 
more various forms of development might 
be known to the student, who may be a 
teacher. —The more we meet the question of 
the future, which is forced upon us, the 
more we see that we have no longer the ad- 
vantages of narrowness in the worship of a 
single method. For there are advantages 
in narrowness, as in breadth, and perhaps 
there are greater. We do not yet know. 
But the narrowness / refer to is not that of 
the Academy, but of the old schools — of 
the method which calls a method by its 
real name and practises that, recognizing 
that there are others known and un- 
known. 

As for instance, there is perhaps no harm 
now done to French architects, in that they 
are, or the public for them, aware that their 


nation once had the glory of the develop- 
ment of an art which rivalled any that ever 
lived,— the art of the Middle Ages. 

The Academy of France, of course, tried 
to kill that knowledge, and as in the art of 
painting it tried to ignore the eighteenth 
century and the examples of Rembrandt, 
Rubens, and Velasquez. That eighteenth 
century which they turned away from 
seemed to the first founders of the nine- 
teenth-century Academy conventional, ef- 
feminate, and especially aristocratically 
affected. There-is no democracy in the man- 
ner, let us say, of Sir Joshua. There is a 
mannerism formed on great and reasonable 
admiration of the manners of certain pre- 
vious artists. And he studied and rec- 
ommended those mannerisms. But never 
thereby did he mean that all other studies 
should not be recommended and carried 
out. Indeed, he has left us his strongest 
statements of admiration and respect for 
forms of art which seem at the other pole 
from his own. That general making-up of 
a picture as a definite and recognized piece 
of beauty, based on nature, was an idea 
that shocked, later, the puriste, full of su- 
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perficial virtue, who opened the century in 
France. 

I have looked through some of the sketch- 
books of Sir Joshua, filled during his Ital- 
ian experience. Had I had better luck with 
me, I might myself have made some copy 
of them. But you may know how he noted 
on a page, in a curious loose pattern, just 
what he thought must be the amount of 
dark and light and middle light of some of 
the pictures he especially studied. Natur- 
ally, they are those of the men of “‘chiaro- 
oscuro” and balance, the makers of the 
oil-picture within a frame, if one can so 
say. These pictures Sir Joshua looked for 
and studied, but they had their limits of 
choice from their nature. 

Even to-day, or at least last week, such 
a study-book of a student might look rep- 
rehensible, for it is all surface memoranda; 
a circle here, a queer space elsewhere, tells 
Sir Joshua again what he saw of these 
proportions of light and dark spaces. I 
remember so wishing I could compare them 
with photographs of the originals. 

Just to think (and it is all-important for 
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Landscape, by Rousseau 


our comprehension of history) that Sir 
Joshua had no photographs which now, 
more or less well (usually less well), give 
us some of these facts in an authentic, im- 
personal manner! 

All things connect, and we see how these 
inquiries into the method of placing the 
facts of a picture within its frame brings us 
to the last efforts of the last experimenters 
in painting of a few years ago— the day 
before yesterday. 

I am considering the framed picture. 
Please remember that there was a time 
without it, and that this little matter of a 
frame, or edge, even a line, is an important 


, discovery, like the steam-engine. The ultra- 


modern scientific folly of the rendering of 
nature even adequately, nature which has 
no edge and is all lop-sided to the eye, and 
then putting a rectangular frame around 
it, is enough to show how sane an idea was 
the institution of the old way of joining the 
picture to its frame. 

Of course it is possible to make a study 
of nature, or a representation intended to be 
an adequately luminous equation, using the 
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frame to resent a window-opening. I 
have so studied myself, carefully, observing 
that I did not see further out than what my 
frame represented. But-such a careful ob- 
servance is not the usual one of the realist, 
pursuer of the full rendering of color and 
light, and we feel it badly —I say we feel 
it badly; no, we ought to feel it, if we reason 
like the artist experimenter himself. No, 
we so adjust our eyes and mind that almost 
anything seen is accepted, which is partly 
conventional. Conventions we need; we 
need to be reminded that this is art we are 
treated to. We need to be confronted; we 
do not wish for inquiry, we, the lookers-on 
_-—~inquiry beyond something that we are 
broken into. Otherwise, every real inno- 
vation or special delivery would be hailed 
at once, instead of being condemned or 
doubted as it usually is. 

The makers of pictures, then, pictures 
with frames, discovered the necessity of 
humoring the edges, of bringing the sky 
over, and making the ground to meet. To 
have accomplished all this Fromentin 
praises the great Ruysdael’s works, “‘ J/s joni 
si bien dans l’or.”” And it is only yesterday 
that, looking at a copy of Rembrandt, 
which I finished fifty years ago, on his 
memorial week, and which I have only 
just seen again, I recognize how wise, how 
artistic, how merely conventional, the dread 
realist had been in painting within and 
around his picture part of a black frame to 
meet another real one, either black or gold. 
The artifice helped the reality, which, 
after all, was to be a thing represented as 
seen. And every help should be given to 
the eye of the looker-on, which asks, as it 
does, in perspective arrangements, a little 
ease, a little inaccuracy, such as the real eye 
always gives us— for we see as inaccu- 
rately as we wish or we need. 

For example, a man, or a horse, or a 
house, is big or little as we may wish at a 
distance — as he was and is in the pictures 
of early masters. 

Now, to-day, we can even smile kindly at 
the mad prophet, William Blake’s indig- 
nation concerning the devilishness of chiaro- 
oscuro, ‘that infernal machine called chiaro- 
oscuro, in the hands of the Venetian and 
Flemish ‘demons, whose enmity to the 
painter himself (Blake), and to all artists 
who studied in the Florentine and Roman 
schools, may be removed by an exhibition 
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and exposure of their vile tricks. They 
cause that everything in art shall becotihe 
a machine. They cause that the execution 
shall be blocked up with brown shadows. 
. . . » Rubens is a most outrageous de- 
mon. . . . Though the original conception 
was always fire and animation, he loads it 
up with hellish brownness, and blocks all 
of its gates of life except one. Correggio 
is a soft and effeminate, and consequently 
a most cruel, demon, whose whole delight 
is to cause endless labor to whoever suffers 
him to enter his mind.” 

He himself used a form of chiaro-oscuro, 
in his own way, when he chose — in the 
most astonishing and marvellous fairy- 
land of color-prints; but the theologian 
within him was too strong. 

And also there is this,— that the use. of 
machinery as principle is often annoying, 
and that the cheap disciple repeating in his 
way the best form is disheartenifg, and 
yet — and yet, Blake might have seen that 
art and nature are sometimes the same, and 
that the imitation of the work of the man 
is also a use of the highest manifestation. 

The desire for something more than the 
picture, for some flight of the soul in a 
drama of histery (or, with Blake, of the- 
ology), went no further in England; but, 
later, in France, Delacroix takes this up 
for us once again. He who so admired 
Turner and later the pre-Raphaelites (who 
did not at first understand him),—we 
might like to know what he thought of 
Blake. There are occasionally, of course, 
at vast distances, some reminders and some 
connections; but Delacroix, of whom more 
later, brings up the question of the new 
investigations into the color and light, both 
of which we use as a means and as an end. 

But Delacroix is as reasonable and 
guarded against himself interiorly as Blake 
is mot. He is not an enthusiast, and there 
is nothing he hates so much as the confu- 
sion of ideas. Solitary even more than 
Blake could possibly be, misunderstood by 
his admirers, right-minded, a gentleman, 
clean-handed from the world,— there is to 
me no more touching figure in the history 
of the nineteenth century. This loneliness 
is recorded in the simplicity of his journal, 
which is nothing but a fragmentary record. 
There is there no self-pity, no complaint; 
rather a belief at being able to be absorbed 
in the lovely life of the artist, that life of 
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Portrait of an Old Man, by Rembrandt 


art which St. Thomas has defined — put- 
ting thereby aside the follies of moral doubt 
which have worried the clergy. “Locus 
innocentia’’— the land of the continued 
privileges of Eden — the ‘“‘Land of Inno- 
cence,” he says. 

Delacroix was to represent, to be the im- 
age of, the more or less successful reaction 
against the school or influences headed by 
David, which hardened and purified, but 


‘in the manners of the Revolution, the paint- 
ing of the eighteenth century, already be- 
ginning to correct itself and certainly need- 
ing in its progression no such violent cure 
as David’s false Greek preachments. Al- 
ready Sir Joshua has spoken, even in his 
lectures, of the greater rigidity of the French- 
men whom he knew. So confused, so en- 
tangled, is anything that we have to con- 
sider in this manifestation of personality 
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ON PAINTING 


which;we call painting that we must stop a 
moment to breathe and ask ourselves, 
“‘Watteau—where is there any stiffness in 
him?” And 'yet there probably is in some 
studies. There is some wire or iron to hold 
up the loose soft clay of the statue which 
he has erected. One can understand why 
the pupils coming out from David’s class 
threw their waste bread and odds and ends 
at the great Watteau, “The Embarkment 
for Cythera.” 

The fierce republican desire to be the 
only monarchs went on in France, and is 
scarcely breaking up to-day before the social 
changes, and the scientific studies, and the 
practical money questions, which are be- 
ginning to change the face of the making of 
pictures everywhere. 

The acceptance of the rule of David al- 
lowed escape and evasion on its edges; and 
we have such a case as that of Prudhon, 
who brings back that terrible chiaro-oscuro 
of Correggio into the frigid domain of ac- 
curate, narrow, studio light. And, more- 
over, he saves from the past the methods of 
underpainting which make this beautiful 
draughtsman still a real painter; while 
David and his inheritors, later, are to make 
for the French school a hard surface-paint- 
ing without the merit of the actual bas- 
relief. This has prevailed until to-day, and 
has in the various forms of accepted paint- 
ers given us those tedious spaces of oil- 
painting which are so near the method and 
the texture and the grave solemnity of the 
oilcloth of the bathroom. 

Gros, of course, an official painter, also 
accepts and rejects the domination. He 
prepares, both in his methods and in the 
heroic breadth of his panegyrics of Napo- 
leon’s battles, in their accuracy and in 
their conventional poetry, in their reminis- 
cence of the older warmth, the future Gé- 
ricault who will be both an accurate and 
anxious draughtsman and a wild and fiery 
innovator and sensationalist — to live a 
few brief years of youthful promise and to 
hand that future to Delacroix. Meanwhile, 
the Academic school continues. It has for 
its nominal head Ingres. And then we 
come again to the difficulty. of classifica- 
tion — a difficulty for writing and arguing 
in the way that I follow this moment. But 
a good thing if, as I hope,— for I hope for 
the bigger future,— our teaching will in- 
clude the contradictions in art as we are 
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learning to accept and insist. upon in his- 
torical analyses. For Mr. Ingres and I 
say Mr. Ingres, Monsieur Ingres — repre- 
sented in my early time the Academy in its 
full integrity. But Mr. Ingres, the real 
man, wrote a pamphlet against the estab- 
lishment of schools of painting at the School 
of Beaux-Arts. He maintained that the 
process of painting could be taught to any 
one in a week, And my older acquaintances 
in France, in the France of fifty or sixty 
years ago, still felt in Mr. Ingres a senti- 
mental innovator, who allowed himself lib- 
erties that a stricter and more correct view 
of draughtmanship would not approve of. 
And yet this very draughtmanship is what 
pleases us most to-day in his work. His 
studies from nature carry him a little out- 
side the line, as he himself admits, saying 
that “in the matter of truth I prefer to go 
a litthe beyond, at whatever risk, for I 
know that the truth may seem improbable. 
There is often,” he continues, “only the 
thickness of a hair between right and 
wrong.” His portrait of himself gives us 
the clue to these views of the establishment 
of a rigid theology in art, more or less cen- 
tered in himself and in his admiration for 
Raphael, from whom nobody could be fur- 
ther. And yet in some of the details of 
his drawings, where he indulges a man- 
ner of his own,—a way, for instance, of 
seeing hands, a manner of rendering the 
soft form of woman, — there is something 
of poetry which may recall the work of the 
divine master. Géricault, who knew him 
in Rome at the Academy, admired his draw- 
ings and saw little in his paintings, much 
as he desired to do so. His record I have to 
use: inaccuracy, a commonplace soul in a 
highly cultured mind, perhaps the usual 
teacher man. We have to dwell on this 
name because of the preponderance of 
French art in the world of the nineteenth 
century; and the life of Ingres covers a 
great part of that century’s teaching. His 
name, also, serves to represent that closed 
door which has been a mark of French cul- 
ture in art during a part of the nineteenth 
century, whatever efforts France’s very best 
men have made to keep open doors and 
windows to the influences of outside. 

The name of the great opponent, not a 
conscious one, of Ingres, Delacroix, opens 
these doors; and even here, with this inim- 
ical authority pressing him, the more gener- 
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ous man, Delacroix, had pleaded the part 
of Ingres as against a public that did not as 
yet understand him, But Ingres hated the 
painter side of Delacroix, which brought in 
the dreadful question of color and of light 
and the possibility of there being something 
different from the imitators of Raphael. 

This open door opens on landscape art. 
Of course it is an exaggeration to maintain 
that the influence of Constable determined 
that French landscape school which defi- 
nitely covered the most of continental Eu- 
rope. Already the influence of England had 
reached France through Géricault, through 
Delacroix, and the idea of landscape was 
brought up again by the suggestion of the 
older painters of far back. It seems strange 
and unfortunate, perhaps, as ideal develop- 
ment, that the paintings of Turner did not 
reach France and serve to encourage and 
widen the great return to nature, as well as 
to the habits of painting, which together 
make the great landscapists both of France 
and England. Rousseau and Corot and so 
forth, and even Millet, are both students of 
art and students of nature in an impassioned 
way. Their names can serve for many 
others. 

But only occasionally are the students of 
nature in connection with color and light 
studied both as a means and an aim. They 
did not need these new studies to state what 
they liked and what they chose to see. In 
fact, we see in Millet the gradual withdrawal 
from so much of nature as may interfere 
with the main sentiment that filled his vision. 
There is even the story (as I remember, a 
true one) of Rousseau’s injuring one of his 
great paintings because he had just come 
across Japanese art in the color-prints of 
the later men. 

He had discerned what has been used very 
little— the representation of some laws of 
the opposition of tones; the manner by 
which, to quote a rough instance, a pink 
sunset implies a related opposition against 
it. We know that the friendship and admi- 
ration common to several of these men has 
grouped them more together than should 
appear from their works and the tendencies 
behind their works, so that Delacroix on 
one side separates from them. He is a pre- 
cursor in his wish to find general laws of 
color which he can use in derived manner, 
which still shall bedaws. Such ideas influ- 
ence also the gigantic development of Tur- 


ner, who carried out as well the continuance 
of the old forms of the picture, so that to 
some extent he is a type of what one might 
hope for the entire future. But of course 
with Millet, or a similarly directed mind, 
the opposing question is quite as valuable. 
Any means, however contradictory to one’s 
other loves, are right to secure an impas- 
sioned statement of great likings, great 
memories, noble thoughts — all the higher 
side of man which can be included in the 
art of painting, as well as in any of the other 


Of course, over my shoulder the devil 
whispers, “But here’s what Mr. Whistler 
has said: ‘As music is the poetry of sound, 
so is painting the poetry of sight, and the 
subject-matter has nothing to do with har- 
mony, or sound, or color. The great mu- 
sicians knew this. Beethoven and the rest 
wrote music, simply music; Symphony in 
this key, Concerto or Sonata in that.’”’ 
Nothing could be more untrue, for Beetho- 
ven has carefully explained just the reverse. 
As we first saw, the artists argue against 
some unseen enemy, and, like lawyers or 
theologians, defend their personal positions 
at all hazards. And still, in the history of 
our art, in the education of a student or a 
teacher, one should not miss including the 
statements of Mr. Whistler as part of the 
training for understanding the full history 
of art. Wisely taken, almost all that he has 
said is worth listening to, especially as bal- 
ancing certain other statements, also ex- 
aggerated, but not so keen and naughty. 

And between Mr. Whistler and the Del- 
acroix whom I am trying to consider we 
shall have placed the pre-Raphaelites of 
England, partly poets, partly Philistines. 
Their protest must in its day have had its 
value, and I personally am too much in- 
debted to them for influences and for 
pleasure to do otherwise than speak hand- 
somely of their love of the past, however 
mistaken; of their painting, not always good, 
but sometimes at its finest just then, as we 
see with Rossetti for instance; or we may 
remember the combinations of intention 
and picture-making, an astonishing pur- 
suit of problems of color, in Mr. Holman 
Hunt, or the deliberate artificialities of 
Burne-Jones, not forgetting the apparent 
founder of them all,—I say, apparent,— 
Maddox Browne, whose early works terri- 
fied my boyhood, as I told him, for they 
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Little Rose of Lyme Regis, by Whistler 


were both so German, as I remember the 
ballads, and French, as Delacroix trans- 
lated the Middle Ages, and yet so fiercely 
English. 

This was the moment when Mr. Ruskin 
broke into English literature and bullied 
and directed and helped the cause, ex- 
plaining the Middle Ages to a Philistine 
audience, but still more so to young enthu- 
siasts, who, like myself or my Oxford 


teacher, were already living in the wonder- 
ful past which opened out as an explana- 
tion of our origins, an incentive to greater 
religious emotion, and finally, but not 
through Mr. Ruskin, to perceiving the unity 
of the medizval and the Greek. 

The colder studies of such students as 
Viollet-le-Duc and ever so many others 
whose statements do ffot return against 
themselves as with the rather blasphemous 
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user of the Bible, for the Anglo-Saxon, as 
once for the Latin, is a manner of appeal to 
something else than reason. 

“At any rate,” if Mr. Henry James will 
forgive my English, we shall have no more 
such talk as Mr. Ruskin dared to give to 
Oxford thirty-seven years ago: 

“In closing this first course of lectures, I 
have one word more to say respecting the 
possible consequence of the introduction 
of art among the studies of the University. 
What art may do for scholarship I have no 
right to conjecture; but what scholarship 
may do for art I may in all modesty tell 
you. ‘Hitherto, great artists, though al- 


ways gentlemen, have yet been too exclu- 


sively craftsmen. Art has been less thought- . 


ful thag»we supposed; it-has taught much, 
but much also falsely. Many of the great- 
est pictures: are ‘enigmas; others, beautiful 
toys; others, harmful and corrupting toys. 
In the loveliest there is something weak; 
in thé greatest there is something guilty, 
And this, gentlenénsif you will, is the new 
thing that may cowie, to pass,— that the 
scholars of England resolve to teach 
also with the power ofthe arts; and that 
some among } you may rn and use them 
that pictures may be ‘paaated which shall 
not be enigmas any more, but open teach- 
ings of what can no otherwise be so well 
shown; which,shall not be fevered or broken 
visions any more, but shall be filled with 
the indwelling light of self-possessed imagi- 
nation; which shall not be stained or en- 


feebled any more by evil passions,. but 


rious with the strength and chastity of 


ble humaf'love; and which shall no 
degrade or disguise the work of God in 
heaven, but testify of him as here dwelling 
with men, and walking with them, not 
angry, in the garden of the earth.” 

This is accurately quoted, though one 
can scarcely believe it. The self-sufficiency, 
the insolence of addressing Oxford with 
such claptrap! As if we here together pro- 
posed to correct the English of Shake- 
speare or the Bible, the Greek of Homer, 
the Italian of Dante! 

And then the vulgar lugging-in of Biblical 
imagery to justify folly, as if by a retreat 
behind the railing of the sanctuary — in a 
wording not so far from the country bump- 
kin’s recorded by Mr. Thomas Hardy: 

“With Holy Hosea—in my scripture 


manner, which is my second nature.” 
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“And a bystander said, ‘Hear, hear!’ 
A man who can talk like that ought to be 
heard,” etc., etc. 

That is over, I believe, and in our stud- 
ies of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Whistler let us 
hope to avoid those confusions of ideas 
which are allowed before a jury in lower 
courts, but which have nothing to do with 
that clearness of mind and sweetness of 
temper which must flow from the teacher 
to the pupil. But we cannot forget that 
Mr. Ruskin considered questions of light 
and color as law at an early moment, 
though not so early as our great Frenchmen. 

As this part of my relations to Ruskin’s 
writings is more deficient, I do not know how 
far he knew of the studies of Chevreul, 
which are said to be antedated by the ex- 
perience of Delacroix. But for us who be- 
gan to study between fifty and sixty years 
ago these first teachings were all-important. 


» Personally, I the painter have never ceased 
- Obedience»to what I could understand of 


them. 


Here in Boston, before the day of 
the Impre§sionists, my friend Mr. Ban- 
croft:and myself struggled to establish con- 
nection between painting and what science 
could help us in with regard to that light 


and color which was both our means and 


our end. ‘The recent history of continental 
art tells us*of its following of the spectral 
palette and of optical mixture, which is all 
so recent that I need not tell you how the 
ground has been largely covered. These 
influences must continue. . I believe they 
round out our general connection with the 
arts of sight. We shall perhaps in our 
teachings connect more and more sculpture 
and painting. It was only a few days ago 
that Rodin, trying to explain and also to 
amuse himself, said that he had bought 
a certain Greek statue without unboxing it, 
merely feeling through the chinks the sur- 
face of a leg which he knew must delight 
his eye with color, in opposition to the 


» miseries suffered from French official sculp- 


ture that afflicted him as dedicated to form 
existing without the sensation of the eye. 
And the master also, a little while ago, still 
with some malice, insisted that art and 
nature were the same thing. We might de- 
rive some help from this strenuous manner 
of bringing them together in a larger teach- 
ing, which, as it should leave nothing of the 
past without some harmonizing record and 
explanation, could take up the entire future 
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Appreciation 


POKEN words of commendation are 

ever a source of encouragement. Early 
in life we are taught that “kind words can 
never die.’”” When those words are written 
they have even greater power. Though 
they may perhaps be no more genuine than 
the oral expressions, the mere deliberation 
of writing seems to give added assurance 
of sincerity and permanence. 

In the midst of these reflections we are 
overwhelmed with letters — letters of many 
sorts and from many sorts of people, but 
letters which may all be grouped under the 
single heading “Inspiration Letters.” Au- 
thors, artists, editors, publishers, news- 
paper men, executives, legislators, — pub- 
lic servants and private citizens both in and 
out of New England,—have written their 
good wishes and pledged their support to 
THE NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE for New 
Englanders. As fast as the hours in the 
day will permit we are replying to these 
many letters, expressing our appreciation 
of the hearty support accorded our efforts 
thus far. We are more and more led to be- 
lieve that we shall have the people more 
and more with us. 

One letter let us here publish, as being 
typical: 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 27, 1908. 

My Dear Mr. Snodgrass: 1 have received the 
copy of THe NEW ENGLAND MaGazing, and I 
wish to thank you for sending it to me. I think 
the number is very well made up, and the cur- 
rency question is well set forth. 

With many thanks, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
H. C. Lopce. 


Better Business 


P and down through the country mills 
are resuming operations, and thou- 
sands of idle men and women are return- 


ing to work. Each morning paper tells of 
a few; the aggregate is many. 

_ Of all the financial panics, there has never 
been one in which so many men so per- 
sistently said at the very beginning, “It 
must not, it shall not, continue long.” In 
offices and factories were placed printed 
signs such as these: 

panic here.” 

‘Exit for business depression.” 

“Fine! How’s yours?” 

“Peddlers and panic-criers not ad- 
mitted.”’ 

So from the first of his onslaught Major 
Hard Times had to fight every inch of his 
slow progress against stouter defences 
than he had yet encountered in this coun- 
try. 
As the Major now retreats, heads nod 
and wise folks say, “Of course; the con- 
ditions have not been right for a long siege.” 
Other folks, just as wise, tell us with equal 
emphasis that a panic was due, and due to 
be long and severe, but that business men 
absolutely refused to give in to it. Whether 
concerted optimism has been the cause or 
the effect of the actual conditions would be 
difficult to say accurately. But we believe 
that common sense and business judgment 
deserve the credit of having prevented a 
more serious depression. Panics are only 
matters of psychology — at first. As in- 
dividuals we train our minds to have mas- 
tery over matter; shall not the mass of men 
make some progress toward mastery over 
the mass of matter? We seem to be pro- 
gressing. 

Now you may say that it is too soon to 
exult, that the worst may be yet ahead of 
us. Don’t say it. Don’t think it lest you 
be a drag to progress. Good times will 
never come by loafing around the grocery- 
store speculating on the chances of things 
getting better or worse; but by thinking, 
believing, and working for prosperity. 
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Denatured Alcohol 


rs TILITY’”’ is a fine motto for 

thrifty people. If kept within its 
proper proportion it does much to make 
life worth living. New Englanders as a 
class are thrifty. They put common things 
to practical use. Probably it is this trait, 
more than any other, that is accountable 
for a scale of living in New England more 
modest than is found in most localities and 
yet accompanied by more pleasure in the 
every-day of life. Our people seem to have 
learned how to get the most units of en- 
joyment per dollar of expense. 

It was not strange, then, that New Eng- 
landers were among the most vigorous 
movers for the act which made possible 
the adaptation of alcohol to practical use. 
Nor is it odd that New England should im- 
mediately apply alcohol to actual use, for 
fuel, for manufacturing, and for the pur- 
poses of home and farm. 

The entire country used over three million 
gallons of denatured alcohol during the 
year 1907. The mere fact of this enormous 
product is of itself justification for the new 
law. It is estimated that a large percentage 
of this output was used for purposes for 
which alcohol could not possibly have been 
used subject to the old tax. Denatured 
alcohol thus becomes, by the simple pass- 
ing of a simple law, a tremendous national 
resource. It is further estimated that the 
use of denatured alcohol during the year 
actually saved about $6,000,000. 

It is now proposed to encourage the al- 
cohol industry still further by an act to re- 
move the tax from pure alcohol for use 
in manufacturing, for export, perfumeries 
and certain medicinal compounds for which 
only pure (not denatured) alcohol can be 
used. At present pure alcohol can be im- 
ported free of duty for use in the manu- 
facture of goods for export. Thus, im- 
ported alcohol is much cheaper than do# 
mestic alcohol with the tax. The removal 
of the tax in this case would enable domestic 
alcohol to compete favorably with the im- 
ported, and thus encourage our own al- 
cohol manufacture. This law seems en- 
tirely just and practical, and there should 
be no doubt of its enactment. 

Even with so large an output of the de- 
natured product last year, the use of alco- 
hol is not yet really begun. We have now 
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in preparation an article on the many sim- 
ple ways of making alcohol and the many 
valuable ways of using it, particularly the 
domestic uses. We are told that a few 
years will see every farmer in New England 
with his own alcohol still, making the 
“power-juice”’ from materials otherwise 
wasted, and using it for a hundred purposes 
about the farm. Our article will be prac- 
tical, free from technical stumbling-blocks, 
telling plainly what the layman can do with 
denatured alcohol — and how. 

In the meantime, if some one does not 
publish a small hand-book on this same 
subject, but treating it more fully than can 
be done in a condensed magazine article, 
we shall be tempted to do so. The gospel 
of denatured alcohol is well worthy of 
much consideration. 


To Prevent Decay in Wood 


HE campaign on behalf!of the trees 

(which means on behalf of the people) 
is not without much encouragement. Here 
and there we learn of men who are taking 
measures to prevent the destruction of their 
own forest lands, and of others who offer 
tracts to the Government Forest Service to 
be preserved and regulated for the general 
welfare. 

Without doubt one of the large factors to 
the threatening forest-famine is prodigality 
in the use of wood. The Forest Service has 
commenced an active campaign against the 
idle waste of timber, and even the selfish 
will find it a valuable campaign, for its 
effect is to save money for the individual. 

One of the most interesting and valuable 
details of this campaign is a circular re- 
cently published by the government, offi- 
cially designated as Circular 139 of the 
Forest Service, ‘A Primer of Wood Pres- 
ervation.” (Incidentally, copies of this 
circular may be had free by writing to the 
Forest Service at Washington.) This cir- 
cular tells how farmers, manufacturers, 
and everybody else may preserve wood and 
by the same process preserve money. 

It is estimated that a fence-post, which 
under ordinary circumstances will last for 
perhaps two years, will, if given preserva- 
tive treatment costing about ten cents, last 
eighteen years. The service of other tim- 
bers, such as railroad-ties, telephone poles, 
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and mine props, can be doubled and often 
trebled by inexpensive preservative treat- 
ment. To-day, when the cost of wood is a 
big item to every farmer, every stockman, 
every railroad manager — to every one, in 
fact, who must use timber where it is likely 
to decay — this is a fact which should be 
carefully considered. 

it is easy to see that if the length of time 
timbers can be used is doubled, only half as 
much timber will be required as before and 
only one-half as much money will need to 
he spent in the purchase of timber. More- 
over, many woods which were for a long 
time considered almost worthless can be 
treated and made to last as long as the 
scarcer and more expensive kinds. 

Of the actual saving in dollars and cents 
through preservative treatment, a fence- 
post such as was mentioned at the beginning 
might serve as one example. The post is of 
loblolly pine, and costs, untreated, about 
eight cents, or, including the cost of setting, 
fourteen cents. It lasts about two years. 
Compounding interest at five per cent, the 
annual charge of such a post is 7.53 cents; 
that is, it costs 7.53 cents a year to keep the 
post in service. Preservative treatment cost- 
ing ten’cents will increase its length of life 
to about eighteen years. In this case the 
total cost of the post, set, is twenty-four 
cents, which, compounded at five per cent, 
gives an annual charge of 2.04 cents. Thus 
the saving due to treatment is 5.49 cents a 
year. Assuming that there are two hundred 
posts per mile, there is a saving each year 
for every mile of fence of a sum equivalent 
to the interest on $219.60. 

In the South the cheap and abundant 
loblolly pine, one of the easiest of all woods 
to treat, can by proper preparation be made 
to take the place of the high-grade longleaf 
pine for many purposes. Black and tupelo 
gums and other little-used woods have a 
new and increasing importance because of 
the possibility of preserving them from de- 
cay at small cost. In the Northeast are 
tamarack, hemlock, beech, birch, and ma- 
ple, and the red and black oaks, all of 
which by proper treatment may help to re- 
place the fast-diminishing white oak and 
cedar. 

To be sure, the preservation of wood will 
not of itself prevent the dearth of lumber 
which threatens to come within a few years. 
But it will help. And in the meantime it 


has the not objectionable possibility of dol- 
lars for all who read and see and act. 


Inexpensive Summer Homes 


IEWED superficially, our plan to 
publish matter pertaining to outdoor 
play between the same covers with mat- 
ter for serious indoor consideration might 
seem a trifle inharmonious. Upon second 
thought it will appear no more discordant 
than that Oliver Wendell Holmes should 
have been a crack oarsman. It all depends 
on the point of view. : 

A magazine of baseball may well restrict 
its contents to the things and people of 
baseball. A magazine of pure literature 
will do well to keep within that realm. We 
prefer not to view this magazine from any 
one specialized department of thought or 
activity, but from the broad consideration 
of man — the New Englander. Our space 
and your time forbid publishing a the 
things of the New Englander, but we shall 
aim to choose from the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of material such things as will appeal 
to the diverse moods of the average New 
Englander. 

Now a subject of pretty general appeal 
is the problem of a summer home. Every 
man, woman, and child is better in health 
and energy for an annual change of air and 
scene. For families of means the prob- 
lem is easier of solution. But how to have 
a comfortable summer place with the lim- 
itations of low cost and probably nearness 
to some city is not so easily answered. 

In our May issue we purpose publishing 
an article on summer camps costing from 
$500 to $1,500 which will satisfy all the 
practical requirements and yet be cozy if 
not artistic. Of course one can always live 
in a tent through the summer, by tolerating 
a thousand privations. But to have a 
manent cottage at.a low price is so desira- 
ble that we feel‘ justified in spending con- 
siderable pains to gather plans, photos, and 
details of some very successful places al- 
ready built. As some of the most capable 
architects have devoted much thought to 
the solution of this problem, the examples 
which we shall show embody skill in ar- 
rangement as well as economy of space and 
cost. 
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William Thomas Green Morton, from the painting by W. Hudson, Jr., 1845 


THE CONQUEST OF PAIN 


By HERBERT O. McCRILLIS 


E give great and just praise to 
the men who have annihilated 
space and time and made possible 


the communication of ideas in an instant 
over continents and oceans; to the men 
who have harnessed electricity and made it 
a servant of wonderful power and useful- 
ness; to the man who found the giant 
Sieam and set him to work in the steam- 
envine, in whose train have followed a multi- 
tude of discoveries and inventions. 

A host of claimants for honor rise up all 
about us as we summon those who have 
benefited society by 
their patient search- 
ing for the hidden 
laws and forces of 
nature, 

It is a brilliant 
and notable com- 
pany, and our own 
land can claim 
many of them as 
her own. These 
may be styled con- 
querors; for all 
have overcome, in 
some degree, diffi- 
culties which barred 
the way of progress. 

Among them 
should be reckoned 
the one who showed 
us that even pain, 
that great enemy of 
man, classed so of- 
ten with death itself, 
might be driven 
away and held in 
abeyance at the will 
of man; for, after 
all, is there any dis- 
covery in the won- 
derful list that can 
outrank that of 
practical anzsthe- 
sia? Yet, how many 
can speak the name 


Monument to Dr. Morton in Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery, erected by citizens of Boston 


of the man who revealed the possibility of 
lying down in sweet forgetfulness while the 
surgeon performs his necessary task — to 
save the life and health endangered by acci- 
dent, war, or disease? 

Who was he? We shall see. 

We of the present generation can only 
imagine, happily not realize, what old-time 
surgery was. A few veterans of medicine 
and surgery remain to tell us. Then, they 
say, strong men had to hold the shrieking, 
suffering patient to the torture of the oper- 
ation, as bad as that of the ancient Spanish 

Inquisition. Imag- 

ine delicate women 

undergoing treat- 

ment under such a 

trying ordeal. 

Evidently it would 
be impossible for 
language to express 
the suffering of 
those pre-anzsthet- 
ic days. And such 
was surgery until 
1846. Is it any won- 
der that all shrank 
from it and pre- 
ferred anything to 
its horrors? 

Will there ever 
be a time when 
surgery will not be 
necessary? We ask 
ourselves this in the 
line of many men’s 
thinking of to-day, 
and say, Would that 
surgery might be 
unnecessary! But 

so long as people 
are mangled by ac- 
cidents, so long as 
war and disease en- 
dure, so long will 
the surgeon be un- 
doubtedly needed. 

While possibly} un- 
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necessary surgical operations are performed, 
it is undeniable that very many lives are pro- 
longed by skilful surgery; and nearly all of 
this would be impossible without anzsthesia. 

Many and varied had been the means 
tried before the day of practical anzsthesia 
for causing insensibility to pain during sur- 
gical operations. In a very few cases, scat- 
tered over a great lapse of time, these had 
been successful. Various drugs were used; 
carbonic-acid gas was inhaled; the juice of 
mandragora, poppy, Indian hemp, and 
other substances were also found to deaden 
pain or divert the mind from it by stupefac- 
tion or exhilaration. 

We have all read in the sacred record of 
the “wine mingled with myrrh” given to 
our Lord on the cross, as was the custom, 
with the intent, undoubtedly, to lessen the 
suffering. 

The Chinese are reported in an ancient 
medical work of theirs, translated two cen- 
turies ago into French, to have used a prep- 
aration of hemp called ma-yo to produce 
insensibility, during which operations other- 
wise painful could be performed without the 
slightest pain. 

This preparation of hemp seems to have 
been used by Orientals quite generally to 
produce exhilaration or intoxication. But 
the use of it was very dangerous and uncer- 
tain, producing generally injury, and often 
being fatal. 

Writers of four hundred years ago 
speak of decoctions of drugs being given 
to condemned criminals and persons about 
to undergo torture, which enabled them to 
bear pain better through stupefaction. 

The world searched for hundreds of 
years for something sure and safe to dom- 
inate pain, and did not find it. Records ex- 
ist, it is true, of wonderful things being done 
here and there in the prevention of pain by 
the use of remedies known to only a few. 
During later years extreme cold, alcoholic 
intoxication, compression, mesmerism, and 
even inhalation of carbonic-acid gas were 
all used in the desperate attempt at painless 
surgery. Opium seems to have been the 
favorite means, however, up to the time of 
the great change. 

What was the result of all this searching, 
and what was the general attitude toward 
the subject just before the day when it was 
proved that the quest of centuries had been 
ended ? 
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The result of all the experimenting from 
the earliest days to 1846 was fruitless as far 
as producing any means sure and safe by 
which insensibility to pain during surgery 
was possible. In spite of statements made 
to the contrary, the world was still waiting. 

The sentiment of this darkness just before 
the dawn of discovery seems to have been 
fitly expressed by the celebrated French 
surgeon Velpean in 1839, when he wroie: 
“To escape pain in surgical operations is 
a chimera which we are not permitted to 
look for in our day.” And yet, the man 
who was to draw aside the veil of mystery 
and reveal the method of painless surgery 
to an anxious world had, even as these 
words were written, reached man’s estate, 
and commenced the search which was to 
end in the application of ether, the wonder- 
ful thing which was to bless every race of 
men. 

William Thomas Green Morton, the re- 
vealer of painless surgery, was born Aug. 
19, 1819, among the hills of the south-cen- 
tral part of Massachusetts, in the country 
town of Charlton, small in population, but 
beautiful for situation; nurtured in an old- 
fashioned, square, big-chimneyed house, 
which was shaded by great trees and vine- 
laden. 

Here, with the best of environment, as a 
country boy and amid scenes common to 
New England lads of that time, he lived, 
until—- with the exception of academy 
days at Oxford, Northfield, and Leicester, 
covering four years,— at the age of seven- 
teen, he left his home for Boston, to become 
a bookseller. 

From very early years young Morton had 
said he would be a physician. Apparently, 
his hope was never to be realized, for his 
father was not able, through business re- 
verses, to give him the means for a medical 
education. About the time of the com- 
mencement of his career in Boston, how- 
ever, dentistry was becoming a profession 

*by itself. Being denied the pursuit of the 
study for which he longed, Morton’s atten- 
tion was attracted to this as allied to the 
study of medicine, and possible of attain- 
ment by him. In Baltimore, in 1840, the 
American Society of Dental Surgeons had 
been organized. So, becoming acquainted 
with men prominent in this new movement. 
he commenced his studies there, and in 
1842 was ready to establish himself in busi- 
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Dr. John C. Warren, who performed the first operation under ether 


ness. This he did in Boston, with Horace 
Wells, afterward a contestant for the honor 
of discovering anzsthesia, as partner. But 
their business venture proved unprofitable, 
and they separated. 

Later, Morton, by perseverance, study, 
and skill, built up a very profitable business, 
and established also a successful manufac- 
tory of artifical teeth. He was considered, 
so good authority states, superior in his 
profession. 

In 1844 he married Miss Elizabeth Whit- 
man, of Connecticut. In the same year he 
enrolled his name as a medical student, de- 
termined, as it seems, to realize his old cher- 
ished hope, and obtain the knowledge 
needed now in the investigations which he 
had begun. His wife reported also another 
reason for this study, which was the aver- 


sion of her mother to Morton’s business of 
dentistry, which was, strange as it seems to 
us now, looked down upon by very many. 

Later on, when he had made the great 
discovery, some enemies of his sought to 
detract from his abilities, and argue that he 
could not have done this because he was 
only a dentist. The fact is that he had 
nearly completed his second year at the 
Harvard Medical School. The duties which 
then came to him in connection with the 
discovery prevented his continuance, but 
he was no doubt as well fitted for the title 
of M.D. as many who received it after 
completing the four years’ course. Indeed, 
another university conferred on him this 
honorary title. 

These investigations just spoken of were 
the germ of the wonderful discovery, inno- 
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vation, or presentation he was soon to make, 
and commenced in the following way. He 
had found an improved method for adjust- 
ing artificial teeth in the mouth, which he 
hoped would prove profitable. This, how- 
ever, required the extraction of all roots re- 
maining in the gums. At once it was found 
that the great pain of doing this would keep 
nearly every one from having the new 
mounting. The need of something to pre- 
vent this pain thus came to him as a busi- 
ness problem, and led him to commence the 
search for it. 

To accomplish his object he commenced 
to experiment with various substances, and 
seek information upon any method that 
seemed promising. One of the things he 
used was common ether. 

The fact that the inhaling of ether was a 
relief in bronchial troubles was applied in 
medical practice. And it had also been 
known for a great many years that it would 
produce stupefaction, exhilaration, or in- 
toxication. This knowledge of it was only 
experimental and often made use of in 
medical lectures. The benumbing effect of 
ether locally applied was known also, and 
this fact was used by Morton. He rubbed 
the ether on the exceedingly sensitive gums 
of a patient he was treating and found that 
she felt less pain when he was working on 
her teeth. 

This observation and his study gave rise 
to the theory that the whole body, if brought 
under this influence, at once would be sim- 
ilarly affected. To test this the experiments 
took the form of administering ether to 
small animals, as birds, fishes, and large 
insects. 

Morton naturally found difficulties at 
first, and failures. He confided to some of 
his friends his hopes of finding a way to ex- 
tract teeth without pain. 

His first experiments were in the main 
unsuccessful; but he persevered, believing in 
his theory, using as a subject for his experi- 
ments this time a large spaniel owned by 
him. Many times he sent the dog into com- 
plete insensibility, from which no injury 
appeared on returning consciousness. He 
thus demonstrated that ether could be re- 
peatedly inhaled to insensibility by an ani- 
mal with safety. 

Mrs. Morton, in relating in McClure’s 
Magazine of September, 1896, the story of 
her husband’s life, says that on one occa- 


sion he came along after one of these ad- 
ministrations leading the dog, which walked 
rather unsteadily, and said, “ Poor Nig! 
I’ve had him asleep a long time. I was 
afraid I had killed him.” 

Morton was confident that he had found 
something of great value. He was so sure 
of it that he turned over his dental practice 
to a friend, and determined to devote is 
whole time to experiments. He had reached 
the stage of experimenting in which inhala- 
tion of the ether by some person or perscns 
was needed to test it still further. Every 
one was afraid of it. He found it impossi- 
ble to induce any one outside of his office 
to submit to the test, though he offered a 
reward of money. 

In all previous experiments with ether, 
nitrous oxide, and other benumbing infiu- 
ences the patient had not been allowed to 
go into complete unconsciousness, and the 
general impression was that such a state, if 
allowed, might, probably would, result 
fatally. 

At length his assistants consented to let 
him try its effects on them. Though no bad 
result came from these experiments, the 
effect produced was one of more incredulity 
on the part of those taking the ether, for 
they were only imperfectly placed under its 
influence, making them intoxicated, and 
causing much trouble, as force was required 
to restrain them. Morton found out that 
this was due to impure ether. It contained 
a large proportion of adulterating matter. 
Ridicule for him and his pretended use- 
ful preparation was the only outcome of 
this. 

Finally, desperate in his desire for proof, 
and believing in the safety of his discovery, 
he resolved to administer the ether to him- 
self, having obtained some that was pure. 

Through the help of Mr. Joseph M. 
Wightman, a maker of scientific instru- 
ments, he had obtained an apparatus for 
administering the ether, which was a glass 
globe, having two openings, or necks, in 
which was placed a sponge saturated with 
ether. Many other more elaborate forms 
for the purpose were afterward made, but, 
in principle, the one now used after more 
than sixty years is almost the same. 

Morton afterward used these words for 
describing the experiment upon himself, in 
his Memoir addressed to the French Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences at Paris. He said: 
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Letter from Daniel Webster to Dr. Morton, acknowledging him (on behalf of the Committee 
of the House) as the discoverer of ether as applied to surgery 


“Taking the tube and flask, I shut my- 
self up in my room, seated myself in the 
operating-chair, and commenced inhaling. 
I found the ether so strong that it partially 
suffocated me, but produced no decided 
effect. I then saturated my handkerchief 
and inhaled it from that. I looked at my 
watch and soon lost consciousness. As I 
recovered I felt a numbness in my limbs, 
with a sensation like nightmare, and would 
have given the world for some one to come 
and arouse me. I thought for a moment I 
should die in that state, and the world 
would only pity or ridicule my folly. At 
length I felt a slight tingling of the blood in 
the end of my third finger, and made an 
effort to touch it with my thumb, but with- 
out success. At a second effort, I touched 
it, but there seemed to be no sensation. I 
gradually raised my arm and pinched my 
thigh, but I could see that sensation was 
imperfect. I attempted to rise from my 
chair, but fell back. Gradually I regained 
power over my limbs, and full conscious- 
ness. I immediately looked at my watch, 
and found that I had been insensible be- 
tween seven and eight minutes.” 

Morton was criticized for the daring 
spirit he showed in his experiments, and in 


the first public application of ether, and 
called reckless. Terrible things were 
prophesied as resulting from this spirit, 
particularly by Jackson, his greatest oppo- 
nent, until after the danger was all over. 
Would less daring have brought to the 
world the priceless gift of painless surgery ? 
Was n’t it necessary for some one to dare? 
Did not Morton, from experiments he had 
already dared to perform, have ‘a logical 
reason for the final and crucial tests? 

Having thus demonstrated to himself 
the safety of inhaling ether to unconscious- 
ness, and that it prevented pain, his joy was 
great. His wife mentions his excitement 
that night, and his intense desire for an op- 
portunity to administer the ether to some 
person about to endure a painful operation. 
Strangely enough, the opportunity came 
that very evening after his experiment on 
himself. 

Sometime after the usual office hours a 
man came to the office with his face band- 
aged and told Dr. Morton that he must 
have a tooth drawn, though, from pro- 
longed inflammation and pain, it was so 
very sensitive that he dreaded to let the 
doctor touch it. Morton recognized the 
opportunity hoped for. The man (he was 
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House where Dr. Morton was born 


Mr. Eben H. Frost, a musician, living at 
42 Prince Street in Boston) said, “Can’t 
you mesmerize me, Doctor? It is so sensi- 
tive!” 

Dr. Morton assured him that he had 
something better than mesmerism, and, 
seating Mr. Frost in the operating-chair, he 
wet his handkerchief in ether and applied 
it to the patient’s nose. He immediately 
became unconscious, and Dr. Morton ex- 
tracted the tooth, which was a hard one to 
pull. Not a sign indicated that there was 
the least pain. When Mr. Frost recovered 
consciousness he was so surprised and de- 
lighted that the dreaded ordeal was all over, 
and so easily, that he shouted, “Glory! 
Hallelujah!” 

This was on Sept. 30, 1846, at the office 
of Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, and Mr. 
Frost gave Dr. Morton a certificate stating 
his experience, and that no unpleasant ef- 
fects followed his inhalation of the ether. 
This was also signed as witnessed by two 
who assisted Morton at the time. 

Following this, the ether was used in 
many other cases by Morton in the practice 
of dentistry, and with equal success. How- 
ever, no one but him knew what was used 
to put the patient to sleep; and only com- 
paratively few knew of it at all. A new era 
was dawning, but the great truth was still 


clouded. Although it is reported to have 
been well known among many of the den- 
tists that Morton had something that 
would deaden pain, and even reported that 
the preparation, as it was then called, was 
used in surgery, it is also very certain that 
the physicians and surgeons were as a class 
entirely ignorant of its existence or sceptical 
of the effects claimed for it. With Dr. Mor- 
ton remained the secret of its composition 
and use. No one else had made any suc- 
cessful pretensions to anything of the kind, 
and no one at that time was, so far as known, 
trying any experiments along that line. 

At this stage of the experimentation it was 
proved that not only could this preparation 
be inhaled safely to insensibility, but that, 
while under its influence, persons did not 
feel the extraction of teeth or other opera- 
tions said to have been performed. 

In dentistry it was no doubt valuable. 
Would it render surgery painless? To an- 
swer this in the affirmative was the goal 
toward which the young discoverer now 
pressed. Yet, how was he, a common den- 
tist, working at a business scarcely yet 
called a profession, to convince all the 
learned surgeons, who were, almost to a 
man, sceptical of the possibility of what he 
knew to be a fact? They had seen things 
tried before for which equally great results 
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had been confidently predicted, but all had 
ended in ignominious failure. Surely a 
crucial and public test of Morton’s discov- 
ery must be made. And how? 

‘Here, again, Morton’s faith in his idea, 
his earnestness and courage, did not fail 
him. He sought an interview with Dr. J. 
(. Warren, then the senior surgeon at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, 
and asked that an opportunity might be 
given him to try the new substance in a case 
of capital surgery at the hospital. To his 
honor let it be said, Dr. Warren listened 
attentively, kindly saying, at the close of 
Morton’s statements and request, that he 
‘had long wished for something of the kind 
Dr. Morton had described, but never found 
it, and should do all he could to further his 
wishes. 

Shortly after this interview Morton re- 
ceived this note: 


‘‘ Dear Sir, 1 write at the request of Dr. 
J. C. Warren, to invite you to be present on 
Friday morning, at 10 o’clock, at the hos- 
pital, to administer to a patient who is then 
to be operated upon the preparation which 
you have invented to diminish the sensi- 


bility to pain. 
Yours respectfully, 
C. F. Heywoop, 
House Surgeon to the General Hospital. 
Oct. 14, 1846. 


Dr. Morton, Tremont Row.” 


Dr. Morton realized that the momentous 
time had arrived, and worked steadily dur- 
ing the next two days to get ready for the 
experiment, the exceeding importance of 
which to the world even he himself could 
not then have estimated. 

The place in which this demonstration, 
destined to confer such a blessing on man- 
kind, was to occur was the circular opera- 
ting-room at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston. Situated in the dome 
of the hospital, far from the wards, so that, it 
was said, the screams of the poor, tortured 
patients of ante-anzsthetic days might not 
be heard by the other patients. How soon 
was all this unnerving agony to be replaced 
by peaceful slumber, giving the surgeon lib- 
erty to use his utmost skill undisturbed! 
The room has been materially unchanged 
since that eventful day. The furniture, 
cases of instruments, seats, statue, mum- 
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my-case, have remained. Clinics are now 
held in the place. 

Grouped on the terraced seats of this 
amphitheatre of pain were, this morning in 
October, 1846, an unusual number of med- 
ical men and students, attracted by the 
word which had gone around that Morton 
the dentist would administer to the patient - 
of that morning his preparation for making 
painless the impending operation. The 
patient came in: a young man, Gilbert Ab- 
bott by name. From his neck was to be 
removed a tumor. Around him, as he took 
his place in the operating-chair, gathered 
the surgeons, the most skilful in New Eng- 
land. 

Dr. J. C. Warren, the senior surgeon of 
the hospital, who was to perform the oper- 
ation was the grandfather of Dr. J. Collins 
Warren, prominent as a Boston physician 
to-day; his grandfather was Dr. Joseph 
Warren, the patriot general killed at Bun- 
ker Hill. Dr. Isaac F. Galloupe, of Lynn, 
Mass., who is the only living witness of 
this scene, says that Dr. Warren waited 
a half-hour for Morton. There were many 
sneering remarks and looks during this 
time, and the students anticipated the fun 
of Morton’s failure. Finally, looking 
around on the assembled company, Dr. 
Warren said, ‘‘Dr. Morton has not come; 
perhaps he has another engagement. We 
will proceed with the operation.” At this 
very moment Morton entered, breathless, 
and red in the face from his great hurry. 

The cause of his tardiness was his delay 
in preparing the inhaler, which may now 
be seen in the old operating-room at the 
hospital. On the previous day, October 
15, Dr. Gould, a friend of Morton’s, had 
suggested, says Dr. Galloupe, that valves 
be put into the inhaler to aid the elimina- 
tion of expired air. At midnight, Morton 
had thought out the way of doing it; he 
then went to the house of Mr. Drake, a 
philosophical instrument-maker, rang him 
out of bed, hurried him to his shop, and 
induced him to make the required alter- 
ations, which took well into the next fore- 
noon. 

As Morton appeared with this glass in- 
strument in his hand filled with the myste- 
rious preparation, Dr. Warren said, “ Your 
patient is ready.” Without delay, and with 
no words, except a few of encouragement 
to Abbott, Morton proceeded to the in- 
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halation. The contents of the inhaler ap- 


peared bright red, he having used coloring- 
matter at first in his preparation. 

It is probable that few present believed 
in the complete success of what he saw 
Morton use. Very soon, however, the young 
dentist had the great satisfaction of seeing 


the man pass into complete insensibility. 


Then he turned to Dr. Warren in his laconic 
way and said, simply, ‘‘ Y our patient is ready, 
sir.” 

Incredulity in the faces of the beholders 
had given place now to expressions of inter- 
est, which were intensified as Dr. Warren 
proceeded with the operation. The stu- 
dents and doctors were thunderstruck at 
what they saw. The silence was perfect. 
They got up on the backs of the seats, and 
those nearest were on their knees leaning 
over the rail in front. When he had finished 
the operation Dr. Warren turned to the 
company and said, impressively, his words 
intensified by the perfect stillness of the 
room, “‘Gentlemen, this is no humbug!” 

Abbott declared, on fully recovering con- 
sciousness, that he had felt no pain what- 
ever, and but little sensation toward the 
last of the operation, caused probably by 
the removal of the tube from his mouth. 
Congratulations for Morton followed, and 
it must have been a happy moment for the 
young dentist. He was only twenty-seven 
years old at this time. Dr. Galloupe de- 
scribes Morton as tall, straight, dignified, 
and rather solemn in manner, with supreme 
self-control, laconic in speech, using fewest 
words possible. 

Over the platform in John Ware Hall, in 
the Medical Library Building on the Fen- 
way in Boston, hangs a large painting of 
this remarkable scene. It was executed by 
Mr. Robert Hinckley, the well-known artist 
of Washington, D. C. By him it was pre- 
sented to the Medical Library. This was 
painted after the most careful study by Mr. 


Hinckley, many interviews with living wit-, 


nesses, correspondence, and inspection of 
the place. Of course, the operation was 
before the days of photography, and only 
daguerreotypes were known then. A da- 
guerreotype made later, with those partici- 
pating in it as subjects and in about the 
same positions, has been many times repro- 
duced. It has the merit of being made very 
soon after the operation, and the faces are 
actual portraits. Naturally, the element of 


surprise and intense interest belonging to 
the actual scene could n’t be reproduced. 
Mr. Hinckley has endeavored to bring this 
out in his picture, as well as to make the 
portraits lifelike. They have been pro- 
nounced good by some of those who knew 
the men concerned. In this painting are 
also to be seen the terraced seats, just as 
they remain to-day, filled with the eager 
witnesses. 

The news of the discovery of a way to 
render surgery painless spread quickly. 
Two of the papers of Boston, the Post and 
Journal, noted it. 


[From Boston Daily Journal, Oct. 17, 18406 | 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. Yesterday morning 
Dr. Morton, Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, at the 
invitation of Dr. Haywood, visited the McLean 
Hospital and administered his preparation to 
produce sleep to a person about to undergo the 
operation of the extraction of a tumor from the 
neck. We learn from a gentleman who conversed 
with one of our oldest and most respected physi- 
cians, who witnessed the operation, that the success 
of Dr. Morton’s experiment was complete. The 
patient, sitting in a chair with everything made 
ready by Dr. Warren, who extracted the tumor, 
inhaled the preparation for a very brief space of 
time when he fell into a quiet slumber, and the 
surgeon proceeded to extract the tumor. The 
patient did not manifest the slightest symptoms 
of suffering, and no muscular action whatever. 
He appeared to be totally insensible to what was 
going on till very near the close of the operation, 
which was quite protracted, when he drew a long 
sigh. It is quite as much for the interest of the 
surgeon as for the patient that this preparation 
should be administered; for while it renders the 
latter insensible to the pain attending severe sur- 
gical operations, it affords the former the means of 
doing his work freed from all interruptions on the 
part of the patient, and gives him facilities for 
performing operations in the most expeditious 
manner. 


After the momentous sixteenth of Octo- 
ber, 1846, several other successful oper- 
ations at the hospital under ether settled 
more firmly the fact of the discovery. In 
spite of all this, suddenly, however, the 
surgeons refused to use it, on the ground 
that, according to their rules, they could 
not use any secret remedies. As they did 
not know the composition of the red liquid 
used by Morton, and which had the smell 
of ether, they must decline its use in the 
hospital. 

So, for three weeks, the previous torture 
method of operation was carried on. Then 
Morton, having by letter and in person sat- 
isfied the rigid professional etiquette by his 
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Massachusetts General Hospital (1846-47) 


explanation that the agent used was simple 
sulphuric ether, only colored by harmless 
matter, was allowed to use it in a case of 
the amputation of a leg of a young woman 
named Alice Mohan, Nov. 7, 1846. The 
success of this operation was greater than 
that of the first in the complete and contin- 
ued insensibility to all feeling. 

Although now publicly demonstrated be- 
yond all possibility of doubting, to those 
who witnessed the operation, the news that 
at length painless surgery was at hand was 
received with incredulity in many quarters. 
Some of the leading medical papers of the 
country ridiculed it, and accused the Boston 
surgeons of being victims of a trick. 

A meeting of the dentists of Boston was 
called, and a committee of seven appointed 
to take “‘ measures to suppress the growing 
evil” (?) of painless surgery. Other den- 
tists and physicians made war on this 
“quackery,” as they called it. And these 
men held high places in their professions, 
too. Even religious scruples were advanced 
against it, to the effect that pain should be 
borne as discipline. But, of course, the 
great discovery became known more and 
more, and its use was everywhere successful. 

Dr. Galloupe states that soon after Octo- 
ber 16 Morton’s preparation was used in a 
case of cautery in which no pain whatever 


was felt. Dr. Warren said that this was the 
severest test possible, and proved the com- 
plete success of the fluid as effecting pain- 
less surgery. Dr. Cotting, one of those 
students present at the first operation, re- 
lates that, as the young men left the opera- 
ting-room that morning of Oct. 16, 1846, 
one of the foremost of them called to him 
and said, ‘“‘This is a big thing. Whoever 
gets astride of this horse first may ride 
around the world! I’m going to try it.” 

Of course the new method won its way 
over all opposition. It was n’t long in get- 
ting over the ocean to Europe. 

Such is the story of the discovery, and 
introduction to the world, of the way to 
overcome pain. Morton called the fluid he 
used “‘Letheon,” at first. But Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes suggested the word “ anzs- 
thetic”? for the means which produced in- 
sensibility, and ‘‘anzsthesia’’ as the name 
of the state produced — terms now in com- 
mon use. 

Does it not seem that the man who re- 
vealed this great truth to the world should 
be rewarded generously, and his discovery 
received with gratitude? It would be pleas- 
ant to so record it. Such was not the case 
while he lived. 

The wife of Dr. Morton has left her testi- 
mony that her husband never lived a happy 
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life after his discovery was given to the 
world. He spent the rest of his days in the 
endeavor to establish his claim to the name, 
and remuneration from the government, 
for the knowledge he had made universal. 
Advised by two of the most prominent 
lawyers of the day, Cushing and Choate, 
to patent his discovery, he did so, but not 
with the idea of withholding such a gift 
from man, to whom it belonged. His idea 
was the regulation of it. But in after-years 
this was misconstrued and used as an in- 
strument against him. It is a fact that even 
almost at the issuance of the patent ether 
became general in its use, and the govern- 
ment disregarded its own patent in the use 
of it in the Mexican War. 

It is the purpose of this article to state 
the practical history of anesthesia, not to 
reopen the intensely bitter controversy 
which involved and ruined Morton. It is 
only necessary to remember that up to 
Oct. 16, 1846, the world did not know what 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes named “ anzs- 
thesia.”” However, very soon after the 
promulgation of the fact by Morton, Oct. 
16, 1846, claimants sprang up and asserted 
that they knew all about it, and to them 
belonged the honor of discovery. Chief of 
these were Dr. Horace Wells, of Hartford, 
Conn., and Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of 
Boston—the former, a dentist; the latter, a 
chemist, physician, and scientist of ability. 
Both had been associated with Morton for 
a time. 

As a consequence of the specious reason- 
ing advanced by these, the public became 
confused, and even medical societies, both 
here and abroad, were divided in their opin- 
ions. Entering into the struggle of many 
years to prove his claim, Morton lost all and 
became poor. 

Although the government of his own 
country persistently refused him recogni- 
tion, and remuneration for the patent it had 
given him, and which had been continually 
violated by the use of ether in the army and 
navy, the governments of other countries 
did confer upon him decorations and med- 
als. From Russia he received the cross of 
the Order of St. Vladimer; from Norway, 
and Sweden, the Cross of the Order of 
Vasa. 

The French Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences sent him the Montyon prize, which 
was a gold medal. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital has 
always acknowledged him as the discoverer 
of anesthesia, and its surgeons were fore- 
most in attempts to secure for him proper 
recognition from the government, and re- 
muneration. From the hospital he received 
a silver casket containing one thousand 
dollars. In 1851 a memorial and petition 
was. presented to Congress on Morton’s 
behalf. This memorial was signed by over 
three hundred of the most eminent physi- 
cians of Boston and Massachusetts. Though 
ineffective, it shows who gave to Morton 
proper credit for his discovery. 

Committee after committee of Congress, 
six in all, reported in his favor; but each 
time opposition and other business delayed 
action before adjournment. 

Dr. Morton was stricken with apoplexy 
and died in New York, July 15, 1868, at 
the age of forty-eight. His wife tells, in her 
article, of his suddenly losing consciousness 
as they rode toward Washington Heights 
that evening. As soon as possible he was 
carried to St. Luke’s Hospital, where the 
physicians unsuccessfully used their skill to 
revive him. The chief surgeon recognized 
him at once, and, turning to some students 
who were present, said, “‘ Young gentlemen, 
you see lying before you a man who has done 
more for humanity, and for the relief of 
suffering, than any man who has ever 
lived.” 

A suitable monument to this public bene- 
factor stands over his grave in Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. It was erected 
by citizens of Boston. On it is the following 
inscription: 


WILLIAM T. G. MorTOoNn 


Inventor and revealer of anesthetic 
inhalation 

Before whom, in all time, surgery was 
agony 

By whom pain in surgery was avert- 
ed and annulled 

Since whom science has control of 


pain. 


Dr. Morton’s name is on the Boylston 
Street side of the Boston Public Library 
Memorial Tablets; it is also in the list of the 
fifty-three most famous citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, whose names appear upon the 
base of the dome of the Representatives’ 
Chamber in the State-house at Boston. 
These were selected “in such a way that 
they shall either mark an epoch, or desig- 
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The first operation with ether, at the Massachusetts General Hospital, Oct. 16, 1846. 
Painting by Robert Hinckley 


nate a man who has turned the course of 
events.” 

On the silver box containing the gift of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital to him 
are these words: ‘‘ He has become poor in a 
cause which has made the world his debtor.” 
Dr. William James Morton, his son, says: 
“The discovery of surgical anzsthesia, 
while a boon to the world, was a tragedy to 
its author, and to his family.” 

At the semi-centennial celebration of 
anesthesia held at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Oct. 16, 1896, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell read a poem, a stanza of which 
expresses Morton’s reception by the world: 


How did we thank-him? Ah! no joy-bells rang, 
No peans greeted, and no poet sang, 

No cannon thundered from the guarded strand 
This mighty victory to a grateful land! 

We took the gift, so humbly, simply given, 

And, coldly selfish, left our debt to heaven. 


How shall we thank him? Hush! a gladder hour 
Has struck for him; a wiser, juster Power 

Shall know full well how fitly to reward 

The generous soul that found the world so hard. 


Since this first celebration every returning 
October 16 has been marked at this hospi- 
tal by some celebration. And it is the in- 
tention to continue this; moreover, the au- 
thorities of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital suggest to and urge upon those in 
charge of hospitals everywhere, the cele- 
bration of October 16 as “Ether Day,” the 
day on which Morton proclaimed freedom . 
from the awful, indescribable horrors of 
old-time surgery. 

To enter into detail here of the bitter 
controversy which engrossed twenty years 
of Morton’s life, wrecking the happiness, 
prospects, and fortune of himself and fam- 
ily, would be impossible and unnecessary. 

The great fact is that he revealed to all 
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mankind the truth that ether, when in- 
haled, safely produces insensibility, during 
which surgical operations can be performed 
deliberately and without pain. Now that the 
battle of the claimants is over and the smoke 
has cleared away, 
the world is gener- 
ally awarding to him 
the honor which is 
his due, and pro- 
nouncing him 
“blessed.” 

In regard to those 
who disputed Mor- 
ton’s claim, it is true 
that they were stu- 
dents and investiga- 
tors, and as such 
deserve credit. But 
doubtless others, 
never heard of, de- 
serve as much. 
They claimed previ- 

knowledge of 
yeffects of ether. 
the world did 
khow it, and it 

‘cgrtain never 
ave known 
from their efforts. 


To know a thing and not to express it 
Is all one as if he knew it not. 


Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, of Boston, a very 
prominent surgeon, who was at the first 
operation and probably Morton’s best 
friend in his efforts says in his book, 
“Ether and Chloroform,” published in 
1848, that “he who verifies the suggestion 


Ether Monument, Public Gardens, Boston 


your home free of expense. 


is the real discoverer. Dr. Morton did 
verify the suggestion, from whatever source 
it emanated. He assumed the responsi- 
bility of danger. He first conclusively de- 
monstrated of ether (1) that it would always 
produce insensi- 
bility to pain; (2) 
that it was safe. 
These two points 
constitute the dis- 
covery. Dr. Morton 
demonstrated these 
two points, and no 
one else did.”’ And 
Dr. Bigelow goes 
on to say that this 
knowledge, thus de- 
monstrated, had 
not been preéstab- 
lished. 

The monument 
inthe Boston Public 
Gardens bears no 
name except that 
of the donor of it. 
But it does com- 
memorate Dr. Mor- 
ton’s deed, if not 
his name, in the in- 
scription: ‘“ First 
proved to the world at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston, October, 1846.” 
Let us hope that public opinion will some 
day force the placing of Morton’s name, as 
well as the record of his deed, here. 

The monument also bears this inscrip- 
tion and ‘scriptural prophecy: “ Neither 
shall there be any more pain.” 

To the fulfilment of this on earth, William 
Thomas Green Morton gave his life. 
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Burton says: 


Last March (1907) I subscribed for some 
stock in a California corporation. It required 
seven months’ time to build the machine, at 
a cost of $100,000. It commenced operation 
October 7th. In December I received a first 
dividend of one percent. In January I received 
a second dividend of one percent. In Febru- 
ary came my ‘third dividend of one per cent. 
Before you read this I will have my fourth, 
and I fully expect one each month hereafter. 

It is proposed to build another machine 
like that above. About seventy per cent of 
the required amount is subscribed at par. 
The balance is open for subscription. Shares, 
$100.00 each.’ 

This machine earns its income by contract 
work. There is work for a dozen machines 
like it for thirty years, and more. The basis 
of the business is agriculture—it has nothing 
to do with mining. 

I cannot say more in this public manner. 
I am not a broker or promoter, simply a 
stockholder who, not taking enough stock 
when he had the chance, is anxious to increase 
his holdings. Many of my friends—business 
men of New England—are taking stock after 
investigating. No fees will be paid to brokers. 

If you are open to an unusual and safe in- 
vestment that will bear the most rigid investi- 
gation, I shall be pleased to assist you. The 
more thoroughly you look into it the better 
you will like it. 

Better find out about this—costs nothing. 


Edward H. Kimball, 
113 Grove St., Auburndale, Mass. 
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